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“ Very well then—a hundred pounds without security.”” 








NATURE intended that your sleep should be complete and 
peaceful. Only from such sleep can you gain the energy, strength 
and confidence to see you cheerfully through the new day. To some 
fortunate people this kind of sleep comes easily. Others must take 
steps to encourage it. 
A bedtime cup of ‘ Ovaltine’, for example, will prove helpful. 
Its warm, comforting nourishment aidsre laxation of body and mind, 
thereby assisting in promoting the conditions favourable to peaceful 
sleep. While you sleep, ‘ Ovaltine ’ provides easily digested nourish- 
ment which helps to make your sleep complete and restorative. 
But remember, there is nothing like ‘ Ovaltine ’. 


No other beverage can give you better sleep 


Yaclciou GC) VALTINE 
The World’s Best Nightcap 


In two sizes: 416. 1/8; 4} 1b. 2/9. 
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Ireland alone is wholly free to exploit the new era’s opportunity 


A Folly—And a Message 


HOWARD CLEGG 


HE Rorkes are emigrating—the 
five boys. Mary is staying to 
look after the elders. They are 
fine, clear-eyed young men, these 
Rorkes, with futures to make or 
mar, with hearts to fill or break. 
None of them is unemployed. 
Three have skilled factory jobs. One 
owns a grocery. The fifth helps his 
father on their  tractor-equipped 
farm. They say they are emigrating 
because there is greater opportunity 
abroad. 


DISAGREE with the Rorkes. I am 

convinced that Ireland is today 
what Canada was when I went there 
thirty years ago—the young man’s 
country. 

It is very unlikely that my three 
months’ fact finding and reasoning 





OWARD CLEGG, who wrote this 

article, is in Ireland studying 
the country’s No. 1 problem— 
unemployment. He is an econo- 
mist and for seven years, until 
1951, was London editor of the 
Montreal! Star. 











on Irish soil have led me astray. But 
I do know for sure that the Rorkes 
have gone astray on at least one im- 
portant point. They have accepted a 
present rise in their country’s unem- 
ployment figures as a ground for 
sufficient pessimism to warrant 
emigration. 

These five boys are repeating the 
folly that tens of thousands of people 
in Canada committed within their 
own short lifetimes. They are mov- 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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ing away at the very time when 
they should be securing their 
ground-floor position. 

Although the Rorkes, like most 
Twenty-Six County emigrants, are 
moving to England, they are judging 
their country economically by a 
comparison with Canada. They are 
fixing the year 1953 as judgment 
year. In this year of assessment, 
Canada is booming while Ireland 
has unemployed. Therefore, there is 
something seriously wrong with 
Ireland. 


BT the fact is that Canada began 

to develop an industrial economy 
about 100 years ahead of Ireland, 
yet was in an immensely worse 
plight twenty years, and less, ago 
than Ireland is now. 

There is no cloud on Ireland’s 
horizon so dark as the whole sky 
that overhung Canada from Halifax 
to Vancouver in the thirties. Two- 
thirds of the families in wealthy 
Saskatchewan were then supported 
by Government dole. In fabulous 
Alberta a Government was elected 
on a promise to make people inde- 
pendent of employment. 

In British Columbia, where they 
now count investment money in 
thousands of millions, doctors, 
lawyers and dentists were kept alive 
by free supplies of food. 

It all turned out to be what 
economists now diagnose as an 
adjustment in the development pro- 
gress, aggravated by a recession in 
world trade—precisely what is hap- 
pening in Ireland today. 


E see now that it did not destroy 
Canada’s prospects of pros- 
perity. But it did permanently wreck 


tens of thousands of individual 
futures. Tens of thousands of people 
emigrated, writing off their claim to 
a share in the future prosperity that 
their work had founded. 

They were not to be blamed. On 
the prairie many farmers could not 
send their children to school in 
winter for want of shoes. They 
burned their wheat for fuel because 
they could not exchange it for the 
price of coal. 

Men better informed than them- 
selves told them that the West was 
finished. You can turn up in the 
library a famous book called 
Canada, America’s Problem, and 
read the prophecy of the wheatfields’ 
doom. You find in that book little 
hope for Canada as a whole. The 
wheatfields, and all Canada, have 
had fourteen years of golden pros- 
perity since. 


THE wealthiest agricultural county 


in Canada today is Norfolk 
County, Ontario. There are 
hundreds of farmers there who are 
worth between $250,000 and 
$500,000. A few are millionaires. 

Twenty years ago most of these 
men were penniless peasants in 
the Ukraine, Hungary, Belgium, 
Germany, and Poland. There are 
few Canadian farmers in the county. 
Most of them sold their farms for a 
slender stake to enable them to 
emigrate to the motor factories of 
Detroit and other places of greater 
opportunity. 

Their minds were fixed on the 
statistics of unemployment and the 
consequent poor markets for their 
produce. They could think of 
nothing else. The men who took 
their places thought of trying a new 
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crop—tobacco. They prospered from 
the beginning. 


‘THE message which Canada’s 
economic history has for Irish- 
men is this: The process of change 
from an agricultural to a balanced 
economy does not eliminate reces- 
sions. But it does use them to dis- 
cover the means and gather the 
power for a faster forward spurt. 
Every recession in Canada has 
been followed by a spurt into a new 
high level of prosperity, usually 
multiplying the previous wealth. 
Economic charts show the order 
in which countries of differing 
economics enjoy their peaks of 
prosperity and endure their depths 
of depression. The fact that these 
extremes happen at different times is 
responsible for the rolling stones 
who gather no moss. They roll from 


the country that is enduring depres- 
sion to one which is in prosperity. 
It means that they sell out their old 
assets in a depressed market and 
buy their new needs in one that is 


inflated. Any tinker will tell the 
Rorkes, that they can’t make money 
that way. 

The greatest number arrive when 
the new country’s rise is nearest to 
its peak, because the longer a boom 
has been in progress the larger is 
the number of people who know 
about it. Their movement hastens 
the decline in the country they go 
to, when the peak has been reached, 
and retards the recovery of the 
country they have left. 

The present is not the time, of all 


times, to leave Ireland. I do not 
believe that there will ever again be 
such a time. 


JRELAND today is paradise to the 

eye of the constructive economist 
who has seen the growing pains of 
Canada. He sees existing none of the 
great natural handicaps that made 
the unified development of Canada 
seem a virtual impossibility. 

In place of a narrow 3,000-mile 
strip of habitable wilderness circling 
the earth’s frozen end, he sees a 
compact, luxuriant island lying at 
the heart of the world. 

Instead of having in hand a 
violent, defiant monster, determined 
to keep out of civilisation’s scheme, 
he has an eager thoroughbred, full 
of restrained creative forces. 


PDe=stTiny knew what she was doing 

before the 4th century when she 
kept these forces fresh for well- 
timed release. No stretch of imagina- 
tion is needed to see the parallel be- 
tween the 4th century and the 2oth. 
The same confused conflict is 
raging between the outdated and 
the new. Ireland now, as then, is 
the only Western nation which has 
escaped the bedevilling effects of 
the clash. 

There is no vested interest in the 
old methods or machinery of pro- 
duction, no antiquated habits of 
hand or mind which even in 
America still stand stiffly against 
progress. 

Ireland alone is wholly free to 
exploit the new era’s opportunity. 


CWT eo 


RIEF description of a great man: “When I met him, I 
was looking down. When I left him, I was looking up.” 


—Tuam Herald. 





“The Irish girl who decides that marriage is her vocation has 
only two choices” 


Women With a Problem 


NELLIE 


NLIKE the average young man 
in England or America who 


works in a large town and 
lives in lodgings (often uncon- 
genial) away from home, the Irish- 
man tends to enjoy home comforts 
for the greater part of his life. 
Accustomed to security in home 
and livelihood he hesitates to enter 
matrimony unless in circumstances 
which guarantee him a like security. 
This probably accounts for his 
tendency, when secking a wife, to 
place much consideration on her 
financial position or her capabilities 
as a co-worker on his farm or in his 
business. 


Tus materialistic, cautious attitude 

is said to be a reaction which 
developed as an aftermath of the 
Famine, when young parents saw 


their children die of starvation. 
But can many, anywhere, build up a 
definite unfailing source of security 
of livelihood? 

The Irishman is _ under the 
illusion that he can. Thus, ignor- 
ing the natural order of things 
whereby a man lives, founds a home 
and keeps a wife and family by his 
own energies during the years when 
his capabilities, physical and mental, 
are at their best, he waits until he 
has stored money, or someone jas 


MAHER 


bestowed a farm, a business, or @ 
legacy on him. 

Then he ventures marriage as it 
will make no extra demands on him, 
for he is in his forties or fifties (pos- 
sibly even the sixties), and his mother 
being in her grave, he needs the 
ministrations of a young woman. 

The result is all too obvious: ten, 
fifteen or twenty years see him 
struggling with the infirmities of old 
age or possibly in his grave. In 
either case the burden of bringing 
up his family falls on the wife, who 
mostly has to seek assistance from 
the State or from her older children, 

Thus, an eldest son is often de- 
prived of the opportunity of found- 
ing a home of his own until it is 
too late. Or else he feels that, in his 
youth, he has endured enough hard- 
ship trying to rear one family and, 
consequently, is reluctant to burden 
himself with another. 


ig is scarcely any wonder, then, that 

under these circumstances it is in 
the women that the spirit of inde- 
pendence, responsibility, industry, 
integrity and dominance has de- 
veloped. The weak, self-centred 
male has been glad to avail himself 
of these qualities in his partner to 
take the family burdens off his 
shoulders. The result is that many 











[RISHWOMEN are also to blame for their over-indulgence of their men- 

folk. For too long, as mothers, wives, sisters and daughters, they have 
been content to fill the réle of the self-sacrificing paragon of all the 
virtues, while allowing their men the monopoly of all the vices. The 
present tendency to demand a little more equality and consideration may 
have stimulating and beneficial influence on the characters of the men 
and, consequently, on the marriage rate. 


—NELLIE MAHER. 








girls of today have grown up with 
an example of married life before 
them which is scarcely attractive. 

In rural areas the mother is doing 
an average of fourteen to sixteen 
hours’ work daily, not only attend- 
ing to the needs of her house and 
family but also to that of farm live- 
stock. It is not surprising, then, that 
her daughters often grow up with 
the avowed intention of never becom- 
ing a farmer’s wife. Thus, many in- 
telligent, progressive-minded young 
farmers who are genuinely eager to 
marry at a normal age cannot find a 
suitable girl to accept them. 

Is it, then, the girls who are evad- 
ing responsibility now? While the 
women of other countries are going 
out to help their men in long hours 
on all kinds of strenuous jobs, are 
Irishwomen refusing to face a few 
extra duties in their own back yards? 
It seems like it. 

But reactions against injustice 
usually tend to go to the opposite 
extreme. Also, we must remember 
that the average family in Ireland is 
about half a dozen, and many girls 
do not feel physically capable of 
combining the proper care of them 
with the addition of farm duties. 


MIGRATION, and town jobs have 
drained the countryside of girls 
—a factor which helps to restrict the 


choice of the rural bachelor. Admit- 
tedly, with cars and modern con- 
veniences at his disposal, he has 
greater access to urban society. 

But here again the tradition of the 
farm housewife drudge works against 
him. The town girl will marry the 
pecuniary clerk or grocery boy rather 
than accept the dreaded farm chores. 

We may hear the horrified ex- 
clamation: “ But girls in any country 
marry a man—not his trade or pro- 
fession.” Possibly—but let us see the 
choice confronting the Irish girl be- 
fore deciding if she is to blame. Her 
men consist of two distinct types. 
On the one hand, she has the gay, 
sociable, irresponsible kind who basks 
in the sunshine of female company. 

But since he is determined that 
this company is “for amusement 
only”, it is obvious that his stan- 
dards of behaviour towards girls are 
not very high. On the other hand, 
she has the more serious, intellectual, 
dependable or principled type—the 
kind who, in other countries, set the 
normal standards of courtship and 
marriage. 

But what happens in Ireland? A 
high proportion of them become 
priests, monks or brothers. Many of 
them regard the company of girls as 
an evil which all decent men avoid 
under penalty of a ruined reputation, 
cr, worse still, eternal damnation. 
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"THE girl who decides that marriage 

is her vocation has, then, two 
choices of fulfilling it. She can pan- 
der to the first type in the hope that, 
with patience and diplomacy, she 
can eventually inveigle him into 
marrying her. Or she can sell herself 
to the highest bidder among the 
latter kind who, when he reaches 
middle age, decides that he needs a 
good hard-working partner (prefer- 
ably with money) to look after him. 

In former generations girls were 
often forced to accept these as a 
means of livelihood. Examples of 
genuine interest between young girls 
and these older men occur occa- 
sionally, it is true. 


SEEING that the Irishman rarely 

marries during his impressionable 
youth, it is understandable, and, per- 
haps, all to the good, that reason 
rather than emotion forms the main 
basis for his marriage. He looks 
askance at the modern attitude to 
wedlock in some countries today 
where a fleeting emotional fancy is 
its sole basis, and when this passing 
interest fades, the divorce court is 
ever ready to renew freedom for 
fresh adventures in matrimony. 

America, the country where a man 
may have as many wives as he likes, 
provided he hasn’t two at the same 
time, may be one of his cynical 
jokes. But is he tending to carry this 
“ head-ruling-heart” outlook to the 
other extreme? 


"THE majority of women feel that in 

making a completely business 
contract of marriage he is ignoring 
all natural, and even religious laws, 
and showing a fundamental lack of 
consideration for the woman, which, 
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doubtless, will manifest itself in 
daily life throughout the future. 

The woman feels, too, that to be 
expected to bind herself for life to a 
man without getting any opportunity 
to know anything of his character, 
his outlook, interests or their pos- 
sible general mutual compatibility, 
is, at least, a great hazard, and some- 
thing not demanded even of those 
undertaking the supposedly more 
self-sacrificing life of a religious. 

Perhaps the women are partly to 
blame because of their excessive re- 
serve in seeking husbands. If an 
English or an American girl decides 
that she would like to marry a par- 
ticular man she uses every available 
manceuvre and method to win him 
and usually succeeds. Not so with 
the Irish girl. Why? Perhaps because 
of a more natural reserve, sensi- 
tivity and pride. Or possibly she 
does not consider the man, or her 
prospects as his bride, worthy of the 
effort. 

She, too, is guided more by reason 
than sentiment. Except in rare cases, 
she is not the glamour-loving, weak, 
dependent “clinging vine” type, 
and, as it is this brand of female 
which makes greatest appeal to the 
masculine instinct of superiority, she 
may be at a disadvantage. The 
dominance of character being on the 
woman’s side, male pride is loath to 
yield to it. 


ANOTHER impeding factor to Irish 
marriages is the prevalence and 
multiplication of class distinctions. A 
man is valued for what he has, rather 
than for what he is—for that which 
has been given him for nothing, 
rather than for that which he has 
acquired through his own efforts. 
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This strange sense of values is 
accompanied by another equally so: 
the tendency to elevate the town 
worker, or he who can fulfil his 
duties while respectably dressed, such 
as the professional or businessman, 
rather than the “overall” toiler cn 
the land or in other energy-demand- 
ing spheres, and on whose labour the 
very subsistence of the community 
may be actually dependent. In- 
cidentally, though the “ white-col- 
lar” worker has the better choice of 


a wife, he is not the less tardy in 
taking her. 

The farmer, at least, eventually 
marries, that is, if he can find a 
wife. It is very inconvenient for him 
to run his farm, cater for his workmen 
and live-stock, without a woman. He 
needs her as a material asset. The 
urban dweller, on the other hand, 
finds her a material liability, and the 
materialist is loath to expend wealth 
on any item which is unlikely to offer 
prospects of a tangible material gain. 


aC 


The Gunman 


“| REMEMBER,” said Harry Hershfield, the great storyteller, 
“a true story told me by Father Martin Fahy, years 


ago.” 


Harry’s voice rose with excitement. 


“Tt was the very 


day he was ordained, when this man with the gun rushed 


up to his door.... 


“Father Fahy heard the door-bell ring, and had started 


downstairs to open it. 


Just then he saw the man coming 


right in—with his revolver in his hand. 


“But Father Fahy didn’t retreat! 
as a priest, and his first crisis. 


gun head-on. 
“Down he went. 
excitement. 


“Father Fahy tried not to look at the gun. 


This was his first day 
He would confront man and 


The man’s eyes were burning with 


Walking 


straight up to the man brandishing the revolver, Father 


Fahy said: ‘ Hello!’ 


“The man didn’t put the gun away. 
it right at Father Fahy and said: 


Instead, he pushed 
* Father, I wonder if you 


would bless this revolver for me that I may use it only in 
the cause of justice. I was admited to the police department 


today.” 


—Father Mathew Record. 


]’’s a pity that “ good ” has acquired a taint, so that now- 
adays it hints of smugness, whereas “ bad ” almost always 
suggests something romantic, dashing, bold. 

Really good people, if you get to know them thoroughly, 
are sO much more interesting than bad, and so much more 
valuable to have as friends and neighbours. 

--JAMES HILTON. 








The contribution of Irish genius to American progress 


Uncle Sam’s 1§ Million 
Irish 


LIAM BROPHY, Px.D. 


HERE are now some 15,000,000 

descendants of Irish emigrants 

in the U.S.A. The total popu- 
lation of Ireland is only 4,235,000. 
We feel justified, therefore, in re- 
verting to the ancient Norse tenta- 
tive nomenclature by referring to 
America as Great Ireland. 

A reference to the index of Ameri- 
can towns and cities shows that the 
Irish spread the beloved place- 
names of the mother-country well 
across the map. There are nine 
Waterfords, five Clares, three 
Limericks, three Munsters and three 
Tipperarys in the U.S.A. Nine dif- 
ferent States boast a Dublin. 

Curiously enough there are only 
two recorded Corks—one in Ken- 
tucky and the other in Georgia. 
There is a Galway in New York, a 
Wexford in Pennsylvania, and a 
Tralee in West Virginia. There are 
four Kildares, one Kilkenny, but 
only one Killarney. There are eigh- 
teen towns called Kelly and thirteen 
named either Murphy or Murphy- 
ville. Other Irish tribes have given 
names to other cities in the U.S.A. 


"THE tribes of the Gael figure very 
prominently in the records of 
the American Revolutionary Army, 


which show that it contained 652 
soldiers named Kelly, 486 Murphys, 
320 Ryans, 314 McCarthys, 311 
O’Connors, 279 O’Reillys, 258 O’Sul- 
livans, 241 O’Dohertys, 240 O’Neills, 
236 O’Briens, 220 Connollys, 214 
Burkes—which makes a total of 
nearly 4,000 members of the more 
populous clans. 


WASHINGTON made many grateful 
references to the help given by the 
Irish. Custis, his adopted son, wrote: 
“The aid we received from Irish 
Catholics in the struggle for indepen- 
dence was essential to our ultimate 
success. In the War of Independ- 
ence Ireland furnished 100 men for 
every single man furnished by any 
other nation; let America bear eter- 
nal gratitude to Irishmen.” 
Washington’s most trusted naval 
commander was Commodore Barry; 
his closest adviser was Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton; his ablest aide 
was Colonel Fitzgerald; his best 
cavalry commander was Quarter- 
master General Stephen Moylan. In 
his book, Washington’s Associations 
With the Irish, Michael J. O’Brien 
lists 206 Irish captains of sea-going 
vessels, sailing under American or 
Siates flags. 


Condensed frem Hibernia 
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LVE of the signatories of the 
American Declaration of In- 
dependence were native Irishmen 
and one Irish by descent. They 
were: Charles Carroll, Thomas 
McKean, George Reade, James 
Smith, Robert Paine, Matthew 
Thornton, John Hancock, William 
Whipple, George Taylor, Thomas 
Nelson, Edward Ruttledge and 
Thomas Lynch. Washington’s private 
secretary, Major Charles McHenry, 
and his confidential correspondent, 
Hercules Mulligan, were born in 
Ireland. Lord Mountjoy’s taunt to 
the opposition in the Parliamentary 
debate on the repeal of the Penal 
Laws, rang very true: “You have 
lost America through the Irish.” 
The famous Declaration of In- 
dependence was printed by an Irish- 
man. The Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick was founded in 1771, its first 
president being Brigadier-General 
Stephen Moylan, brother of the 
Bishop of Cork. Washington himself 
was unanimously elected a member 
ten years after its foundation. 


E organisation proudly noted in 

its records that “an Irishman, 
Charles Thompson, first prepared 
the immortal document—the Declar- 
ation of Independence—for publica- 
tion from the drafts of Jefferson, 
the son of an Irishman. Colonel 
Nixon had the honour of first pub- 
licly reading it to the people from 
the State House, and another Irish- 
man, Captain Dunlop, first printed 
and published it to the world.” 

As a proof of the eminence to 
which the Irish had risen in America 
within a short period of entering it 
we have on record that twenty-seven 
members of the Friendly Sons of St. 
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66 IN every walk of life,” said 

President Roosevelt, “ the 
men of Irish blood have stood 
and now stand pre-eminently as 
statesmen and soldiers, on the 
Bench, at the Bar, and in busi- 
ness. They are doing their full 
share towards the artistic and 
literary development of the 
country.” 











Patrick—twenty of whom were of 
Irish birth—subscribed £103,500 in 
one day, June 17th, 1780, for the 
purchase of arms. 


Wen Independence was finally 
won in 1783, and Americans had 

time to take stock and build up their 
mew nation, it was calculated that 
her total white population was 
3,172,460, of whom the substantial 
proportion of 1,141,920 were Irish. 
The English and those of English 
descent numbered only 841,000, 
Thus the Irish were numerically the 
strongest race in the Republic. 

Writing in 1784, Franklin declared 
that “the Irish emigrants and their 
children are now in possession of 
the government of Pennsylvania, by 
their majority in the Assembly, as 
well as a great part of the territory; 
yet I well remember the first ship 
that brought any of them over.” 

The Famine gave a tragic impetus 
to the stream of emigration from 
Eire Beag to Eire Méor, where 
bread and freedom were assured. 
Some 5,500,000 Irish people emi- 
grated to America in the period 
between 1820 and 1920. These 
formed a large part of the basic pro- 
letariat of the U.S.A. 

Statistics published by the Board 
of Immigration at Washington early 





14 
in the century estimated that Ire- 
land provided no fewer than 23,000 
domestic servants in 1907, one-fifth 
of the total number of servants who 
arrived. Of the Irishmen 15,000 were 
unskilled labourers who were being 
ousted by cheaper labour of the im- 
migrants from the Latin countries. 


ONE disturbing national characteris- 

tic the Irish who fled in the 
Famine years and after brought with 
them: they crowded into the cities 
and ignored the land which was to 
be had almost for the asking. 

They were drawn into the big 
cities on the Eastern seaboard, and 
in three generations were drawn 
under into the slums or died out. 
There was never more than ten per 
cent. of the Irish living on the land 
in America. 

“Tf,” said Sir Shane Leslie after 
his American tour, “the Irish 100 
years ago had gone to the Middle 
West the great central States would 
be Irish today instead of being 
colonies of Germans, Scandinavians, 
Poles and Italians.” 

One advantage their bitter experi- 
ences conferred on the Irish over 
other immigrants inte America: 
they were adepts in politics and 
realised the importance of the vote. 
Their allegiance was to the Demo- 
cratic Party, which gave them the 
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vote. Tammany Hall, which fell into 
disfavour in later years, was organ- 
ised in 1789 by an American born of 
Irish parents. 

It was the Irish-American, Hol- 
land, who invented the submarine, 
and another Irish-American, Fulton, 
who invented the steamboat. There 
were many Irish names among the 
railroad builders and administrators; 
in the mining and cotton industries 
the Floods, O’Briens and Traceys 
figure prominently. The architect of 
the White House was Kilkenny born 
James Hoban, which is a significant 
and symbolical fact, since so much 
Irish brain and brawn went to the 
planning, protection and promotion 
of the American nation. 


or did the Irish, as _ other 

nationalities tended to do, remain 
aloof or inimical to the ambient 
American nation. In a sense the Irish 
became Americaniores Americanis. 
Adams in his Epic of America re- 
marked : 

“The Irish, poor as they were on 
first arrival, took to American life 
like ducks to water, and soon rose 
in the scale of living, becoming fore- 
men, politicians, and in a few years 
many of each succeeding crop of im- 
migrants climbed to a level of in- 
fluence and economic standards un- 
dreamt of in the Old Country.” 


CROTD Spore 


‘* Fine, £5” 


GEORGE Moore was travelling in a train with Dr. Oliver 
St. John Gogarty, and suddenly exclaimed: “I'd give a 
fiver to stop a few moments to look at this lovely land- 


scape 


munication cord. 


“That's easy,” said his companion, and pulled the com- 


—Daily Telegraph. 





Criminal cases offer the widest scope 


How to be a Successful Lawyer 


THE HON. JUSTICE CECIL LAVERY 


HAT are the financial prospects 
V \ of those who undertake a legal 

career? Poor! There are no 
riches to be earned at the Irish Bar. 
It was, I think, always so, though 
the financial rewards in past days 
were much greater than they are 
today. 

In the 19th century the successful 
lawyer, especially if he attained the 
Bench, could enjoy a standard of 
living much above that of, for 
example, a successful surgeon or 
physician. Today it is different: the 
lawyer lives a difficult and laborious 
life and, whether on the Bench or 
in practice, enjoys at best a moderate 
comfort. 

A few barristers in large practice 
may make considerable incomes, but 
taxation, which falls so heavily on 
the professional man, will leave 
little for luxurious living or for sav- 
ing. 

The standard of living of a suc- 
cessful business man cannot be main- 
tained by a barrister who is depen- 
dent on the earnings of his profes- 
sion. Nevertheless, given a reason- 
able degree of success, even on the 
material side the lawyer can lead 
a full and enjoyable life. 


HAT are the qualities needed for 
success? They are difficult to de- 


fine. Capacity for hard work and per- 
severance must be regarded as essen- 
tial qualities. There are apparent ex- 
ceptions, but they are more apparent 
than real. The seemingly facile 
triumphs of men like Lord Birken- 
head were generally the fruit of 
anxious labour applied not only over 
years of general study but of hours 
of application to the particular cases. 

The eloquent and fluent address 
to a court, the effective cross- 
examination of a difficult witness, the 
brief and pointed legal argument, the 
witty impromptu must not smack of 
the midnight oil, but they can rarely 
be achieved without toil. 


[7 is in the early years at the Bar 
that preparatory work and study is 
particularly necessary. Our system of 
legal education is often severely 
criticised, and it cannot be denied 
that, when called to the Bar, the 
young barrister is far from being 
well equipped for the practical work 
of his profession. Every case presents 
him with a new and unfamiliar pro- 
blem. He has to discover the law and 
practice of the subject involved. 
His training should have given 
him an understanding of the legal 
principles involved and a _ proper 
method of approach, but it will have 
done little more. Fortunately or un- 
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fortunately, he is unlikely to have a 
heavy bag and will have plenty of 
time to prepare carefully such cases 
as come his way; and if he does so, 
much labour, apparently largely 
wasted at the time, will serve 
him well when a growing practice 
presents him with similar problems 
recurring again and again. 

I recall the advice given in the 
Letters of a self-made Merchant to 
his Son: “In the days of your youth 
do more work than you are paid for, 
in order that later you may be paid 
for more than you do.” 


HAT next is required? I should 

say an ability to absorb facts 
quickly, a quickness of apprehen- 
sion: the barrister should be what 
is called “quick on the uptake.” 
Although I shouldn’t say it and don’t 
entirely mean it, there is reason to 
think that a superficial, even a shal- 
low, knowledge of a subject either 
of fact or law is often as useful as 
deep knowledge or scholarship. 

This must not be misunderstood. 
I can illustrate my meaning from an 
experience of some years ago. On 
the eve of an important case the late 
John M. Fitzgerald and I attended 
a consultation to discuss medical 
and scientific matters of the most 
abstruse kind, going to the root of 
the case with half a dozen medical 
and scientific experts from England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The experts found the subject 
most interesting and exchanged 
views and formulated theories in the 
most highly scientific terms to their 
own great delight, but without en- 
lightening the lawyers to any appre- 
ciable degree. 

A: the end of an hour my leader 
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spoke firmly and a trifle bitterly. 
“Gentlemen, this is a law case. 
There is not the slightest possibility 
that a jury will understand what you 
have been talking about. If you will 
talk down to Mr. Lavery and myself 
it is barely possible that we will 
understand you; and if we do, it is 
barely possible that the jury will un- 
derstand us.” We managed to do it 
sufficiently well to win the case. 


SUCCESSFUL barrister must have 

a good “Court manner.” There 
are many different kinds of this 
rather indefinite quality. A good 
address, a pleasant speaking voice, a 
good appearance, capacity to handle 
a difficult situation or a difficult 
judge, courage when things are going 
wrong, judgment as to the risks to 
be taken, amiability when called for, 
stubbornness when necessary: all 
are part of a good Court manner, 
though few, if any, can hope to pos- 
sess all these qualities. 

Cases are divisible, it has been 
said, into three categories: those 
which cannot be lost, those which 
cannot be won, and those which can 
be either won or lost. There are few 
cases in the first category, perhaps 
more in the second, but most cases 
which come to court fall into the 
third. All three kinds require care- 
ful and skilful handling. 

Some lawyers are at their best in 
a bad case; others present a good 
case skilfully and elegantly, but sur- 
render too readily if the case or the 
judge appears to be going against 
them. 

The experienced solicitor certainly 
thinks deeply over his case before 
choosing his counsel. This may sur- 
prise and perhaps shock the layman. 





HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL LAWYER 


Surely, he thinks, justice should 
always be done and the litigant who 
is in the right should always succeed 
and the issue should not depend on 
advocacy or on what the lawyer calls 
“the run of the case.” 

It must be remembered that the 
courts, like all human institutions, 
are administered by fallible beings 
and that mistakes may be made or 
wrong results reached. We like to 
think, and I believe, that this rarely 
occurs and that serious injustice is 
never done in the courts, 

It must also be remembered that 
the disputes and differences in busi- 
ness or personal affairs which come 
to be determined in court are in 
general those in which much is to 
be said on each side and that the 
decision can only be one of opinion 
of the judge or jury in a doub¢ful 
case. 


"THE commerce of society and the 

personal relations of individuals 
are regulated by the law, and in the 
vast majority of cases the rights of 
the parties are clear, or can be made 
clear by competent legal advice. The 
sanction of the courts is necessary 
to enforce these rights, but resort 
to that sanction is necessary only in 
the exceptional case. 

It is the skill of the lawyer, the 
preparation of the case by the soli- 
citor, and the advocacy of counsel 
which may make the particular and, 
it is to be hoped, the better opinion 
prevail. 

In criminal cases, in my opinion, 
the advocate finds his widest scope. 
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The law requires that a _ person 
accused of a crime must be proved 
guilty. It is rightly considered that it 
is better that persons who may be 
guilty should escape punishment than 
that any innocent persons should be 
convicted. 

The accused is entitled not only 
to the benefit of the doubt burt also 
to the benefit of technical objections 
in law, because he must not only be 
proved guilty but must be proved 
guilty according to law. 

It is for defending counsel, by his 
skill and industry, to see that no 
points—even unmeritorious points— 
are missed, so as to ensure, not that 
the guilty should escape, but that no 
person should be deprived of life or 
liberty save in accordance with law. 


‘THE work of the Bar is not, of 

course, confined to the Courts. 
There is a large and remunerative 
field in what is sometimes called 
a chamber practice. Advice on, 
and preparation of conveyances of 
property, and of wills and settle- 
ments, company and commercial law 
and practice: all occupy the bar- 
rister and many confine themselves 
almost exclusively to this kind of 
work. 

The complexity of modern society 
and the difficulties of dealing with 
the mass of statutes and regulations 
controlling business and property 
rights call for the advice of a special- 
ist. 

Taxation law in itself is a subject 
which might occupy an expert almost 
to the exclusion of all other activities, 
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HEER up! Remember today is the tomorrow you worried 


about yesterday. 





HY are women so. extra- 

ordinarily lucky when salmon 

fishing? Men constitute over 
Minety per cent. of anglers, and yet 
all the big salmon prizes have been 
carried off by the so-called weaker 
Bex. 

The heaviest salmon killed on the 
Scotch Tay was caught by a woman, 
It weighed 64 Ib. 

Scotland’s mext heaviest fish—a 
614 pounder on the Daveron—also 
goes to the credit of a woman. A 
woman also holds the record for 
Great Britain, a spring fish of 59} lb 
killed on the Wye. And _ these 
monster salmon were played out by 
the ladies to the very end—-there was 
no question of handing the rod over 
to a gillie. 

Any idea that ladies have superior 
angling skill is usually dismissed with 
an appropriate snort. And yet—their 
numbers being kept in mind—they 
have won all the big trophies. It will 
always remain one of the mysteries 
of fishing. 


WE were surprised, when _ the 

French anglers arrived last April 
for their holiday in Connemara, to 
find that ladies made up about one- 
third of the team. Monsieur 
Decantelle, the leader of the team, 
said that angling was a popular 
ladies’ sport in France. Many of 
them were masters of the fishing 
craft. 


SOME years ago at the Corrib may- 

fly carnival, our party included a 
British angling scribe who was also 
a noted fisherman. He explained to 
me that his wife took no interest in 
fishing. However, he had induced her 
to come with him for a holiday. 


“SILVER DOCTOR” 
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Next morning our boatman 
immediately got stuck into a fish, and 
handed her the bamboo cane to play 
it—she caught her very first trout. 
Then she missed a few, and we 
taught her the trick of the delayed 
“strike.” By the end of her holiday 
she had landed thirty trout. 


A FRIEND and myself, both of us 
with long angling experience, 
fished a Southern river for sea trout. 
We tried every fly in the bag for over 
two hours, and did not rise a single 
fish. I was about to tie up, when 
my fourteen-year-old daughter took 
my rod and cast a few yards from 
the head of the pool. Right away 
she was into a trout and it was 
netted—a glistening 14 pounder. 

She tried again, and this time 
caught a nice trout of just over a 
pound. 

Expecting a fresh run of trout, my 
companion and I fished for another 
half-hour—and drew blank.  Dis- 
mantling our rods my friend said: 
“ They prefer blondes!” 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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Burglars 


OBBING A BANK? TOO EASY, 

thought John Louis O’Brien, a 
jovial, middle-aged engine driver, 
from Mullingar, Co. Westmeath. So 
recently he patented what he 
believes is a foolproof alarm system. 

It works like this: The robber 
walks up to the cashier and de- 
mands money. The cashier presses 
a hidden foot pedal. Outside a siren 
—or a recorded voice—tells the 
world the bank is being robbed. 
Winking lights locate the exact 
place. Electrical impulses switch on 
an arc lamp and a hidden cine- 
camera films the scene. 

And what if the robbers cut off 
the electricity? John has thought of 
that, too. The gadgets system can be 
worked off a battery. 


—Sunday Express. 
Wife to Silone 


[Gx4z10 SILONE, ONE OF THE 

widest-read Italian writers of this 
generation, was one of the founders 
of the Italian Communist Party, and 
in Moscow he consorted with Lenin, 
Trotsky and Stalin. He later re- 
nounced Communism and took to 
Socialism. The now united Socialist 
Party is due to his efforts. He has, 
however, ceased to take an active 
part in politics in order to devote all 
his time to his literary work. 

He lives in the residential area in 
the north of Rome, in a nine-storey 
block of flats of pleasing modern 
design. In Darina Silone’s room a 
coloured map of Ireland and an 
etching of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
have pride of place on the walls. 


Beware ! 


For Signora Silone, née Laracy, is 
an Irishwoman, formerly on _ the 
foreign staif of the New York 
Herald Tribune. A graduate of the 
National University, she once fol- 
lowed, among other lectures, those 
of a young poet and newly 
appointed lecturer, one Denis Devlin 
—now lIreland’s Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Italy. 

While in Silone’s study I noticed 
a crucifix on the wall. The famous 
writer told me: “I was brought up 
by believing parents, and now that 
my wife is a Catholic, I find it 
occupies me much.” 

—KeeEsS VAN HOeK in John 
O’London’s Weekly. 


Book of Traitors 


RS. Mary MEANEY, SEVENTY=- 

two-year-old widow, of Port- 
laoise, Co. Laois, will not allow any- 
one to browse through her library, 
for it contains two “top-secret” 
volumes known as “The Books of 
the Traitors ”. 

Mrs. Meaney is a descendant of 
the O’Dwyers, a fighting Wicklow 
clan, who undertook the task of list- 
ing the names of Irish traitors in 
Counties Laois and Wicklow. 

—Sunday Chronicle. 


‘Titanic’ Survivor 


ISTER MAry PATRICIA, 

Sisters of Mercy, yacristan of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Worcester, 
Mass., U.S.A., was one of the 711 
survivors when the British liner 
Titanic struck an iceberg in the 
North Atlantic in 1912. Of the 2,224 
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Dublin’s Fashion Queen 








ARLY THIS YEAR Miss Sypit Con- 

nolly accepted an invitation ‘o 
take a collection of her dress and 
suit designs to show in the United 
States. The reception which was ac- 
corded to them resounded on this 
side of the Atlantic. Features in 
Vogue—a column in Time magazine 
—pictures in Life and the New York 
Times Magazine—these conveyed to 
the Irish public the news that a local 
girl had made good. 

Miss Connolly did her training in 
the fashion business with a famous 
London firm, where she studied 
management and design. She re- 
turned to Dublin to become a 
director of a Grafton Street shop, 
where she concentrated on business 
management. About two years ago 
the firm was left without a designer. 
To fill the gap, Miss Connolly took 
up her pencil again and designed a 
collection. The collection was a 
success: she designed another. Then 
she went off for a holiday. 

She was basking in the sun in the 
South of France when she got a 
cable to tell her that the Philadelphia 
Fashion Wing was coming to visit 
Ireland. Could she produce a collec- 
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tion in time? With two months to 
go, she did it. The impression she 
made on the visiting experts was 
such that she was invited to take her 
clothes to the U.S.A. 

The experts pronounced her gown 
“First Love”—an evening dress of 
white handkerchief linen, with over 
5,000 pleats—as the best shown in an 
international collection where Fath, 
Balmain and Dior were represented, 
The trade placed its seal on the 
matter by ordering every model on 
sight. 

Miss Connolly lives in a flat; six 
cats are her private life. Her interest 
is in her work. When she has time 
to spare, she wanders round the 
National Museum, where she finds 
inspiration for some of her most suc- 
cessful designs. To the criticism of 
some rivals that her work is “ stage- 
Irish ”, she replies: “This is a ter- 
ribly competitive business. Unless 
Ireland can produce something dis- 
tinctive, she will get nowhere.” 
Among the world’s designers, her 
favourite is Balenciaga, who brings 
a strong flavour of his native Spain 
to most of his creations. 

—Irish Times. 
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persons aboard for the ship’s maiden 
voyage, 1,513 died from exposure or 
drowning. 

The: nun was in her teens when, 
with four neighbours from her 
native Galway, she emigrated to the 
U.S.A. “for the adventure of it.” 
She lived in New York for five years 
with an older sister before joining 
the Sisters of Mercy in 1917. 

Recalling her experience aboard 
the Titanic, Sister Mary Patricia 
said that she didn’t know how it 
happened, but she was put into the 
last lifeboat to leave the ship. 

—Our Sunday Visitor. 


Burns the Tracks 


“HE TALKED ABOUT THROTTLES, 

leadfect, midgets and _ things 
called Offenhausers. I knew it was 
something about motoring when 
she mentioned Alfa-Romeo “mit 
kompressor.” And that once she had 
been in love, because she mentioned 
another Romeo, too. She carried a 
portfolio and flung me a handful of 
photos of a woman lke Amelia 
Earhart or Amy Johnson—only SHE 
was in a racing car. 


It was HER, Fay 


Taylor, 
call her. The press-cuttings proved 


they 
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she had raced all the world over. It 
threw my mind back to the Leinster 
Hundred in Skerries in 1934 when 
a girl won it and made the speed- 
sters look very sick. 

It appears she had been clocking 
seconds off laps in Australia and 
New Zealand; that she won so many 
road races in America they banned 
women off the road tracks. And then 
she went on the fastest dirt-tracks 
they had and beat them there, too. 

Pictures of her tearing up tracks 
in Sweden and Finland began to 
dazzle me. “ Full-throttle Fay ” they 
called her at Brooklands when she 
broke Malcolm Campbell’s record at 
the “mountain circuit.” 

Her real name?  Featherstone- 
haugh—pronounced all the way! 

—The People. 


Irish in Peru 


HILE PROUD OF HER DESCENDANTS 

everywhere, Ireland takes special 
note of those in Peru today, 
especially the Gallaghers. The late 
Mercedes Gallagher de Parks, for 
exampie, author of many pamphlets 
and articles, helped organise her 
country’s National Council of 
Women, later becoming its presi- 
dent. She was an advisory member 
of the Peruvian delegation to the 
Eighth Inter-American Conference 
in Lima. 





Here’s the Ideal 
Barman 


ERE is a description of the 

perfect barman, according to 
the Irish Licensing World: — 

He is not a_ university 
graduate, but he is well-vead 
and intelligent ; 

He is at once politician and 
diplomat and judge and jury; 

He can be friendly without 
being intimate; 

He can fiatter his customers 
without being false ; 

He can be humble without 
being servile ; and 

He can be silent without 
being aloof or talk at length 
without being garrulous. 











No less distinguished is Manuel 
C. Gallagher, wha has served his 
country twice as Min’‘ster of Foreign 
Affairs. A member of the boards of 
directors of various banks and com- 
mercial enterprises, this “ Urishman ” 
has also been Peruvian Minister of 
Justice and Labour and was chair- 
man of the Peruvian delegation to 
the U.N. Conference on _Inter- 
national Organisation in San 
Francisco in 1945. 

—Davip Marcus in Américas. 
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HE desire for success was something which had never 
troubled Hilaire Belloc. For in his Ballade of Unsuc- 


cessful Men he had written: 


“. .. Prince, may I venture, since it’s only you, 
To speak discreetly of the Crucified? 

He was extremely unsuccessful, too: 
The Devil didn’t like Him, and He died.” 

That message of the all-conquering “ failure ” of Calvary 
is a much-needed one in an age which measures greatness 
in terms of material “ success ”. 

—Doucias Hype in the Catholic Herald. 
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Deirdre, they said, had all the 
beauty, while Maeve had all the 
brains—or had she? 


The Clever 


One of the 
Family 


MAEVE BRENNAN 


*@+O+Or+or INNSIE IAP oer ereroe 


OT long ago, I was staying in 

Washington, D.C., with my 

younger sister, Deirdre, who is 
married and has four young chil- 
dren. 

It was spring. We sat in her large, 
pleasant living room, wiih the trees 
all fresh and green outside on Gar- 
fie.d Street, and the shrubs bursting 
into bloom—white, pink, blue, yel- 
low—in her garden, where the chil- 
dren were giving themselves whole- 
hearedly to some raucous game, and 
we began to speak, as we often do, 
of the time when we two were small 
together. There is less than two 
years between us. Our childhood 
was spent in Dublin, most of it in 
a small house in Ranelagh. 

“The first time I remember see- 
ing you,” I said, “was before we 
went to live in Ranelagh. It was 
when we were living in the house on 
Belgrave Road. You must have been 
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about eighteen months old, I sup- 
pose. Someone was holding you in 
their arms, and you snatched Emer’s 
cap off her head and threw it in the 
fire, and she cried. It was a new 
woollen cap she had.” Emer is our 
older sister. 

“TI don’t remember that,” Derry 
said, but she looked pleased at the 
thought of the burning cap. “I don’t 
remember Belgrave Road at all.” 


‘¢ THE next time I have a clear 

memory of you,” I continued, 
“you must have been about three. 
We were living in Ranelagh. I went 
into the front bedroom and found 
you wandering around in your skin, 
crying for someone to dress you, and 
I dressed you.” 

“TI don’t remember that,’ Derry 
said. 

“Well, do you remember when 
you were six or seven and almost got 
St. Vitus’s dance? You kept shaking, 
and dropping things all over the 
house.” 

“ Oh, I remember that, all right,” 
Derry said, smiling. 

All the time we were talking, she 
was hemming a pink cotton dress for 
her elder daughter. I looked at her 
hands, so steady and sure with the 
needle, and I thought of how we had 
all feared she would lose the use of 
them. 

“You were never able to help 
with the washing-up,” I said, “ for 
fear you’d break all the cups and 
saucers. When you weren’t dropping 
things, you lay on the bed with your 
eyes wide open, not able to wake up. 
You looked awful. You gave mother 
a terrible fright. She got the woman 
from next door in to look at you.” 

“TI remember all that,” Derry said 
impatiently. 


the New Yorker 
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“But you were asleep,” I said. 

“TI was no more asleep than you 
are now,” she said. “And I was no 
nearer getting St. Vitus’s dance than 
you are now, either,” she added, this 
time with a touch of defiance. 

I stared, or glared, at her. “ What 
do you mean?” I cried. 

She looked me straight in the eye, 
but the colour began to rise in her 
face. 

“Do you mean to tell me you 
were putting it all on?” I cried, 
sounding almost as thunderstruck as 
I felt. Derry’s delicate health had 
loomed as importantly in my child- 
hood as the Catholic Church and the 
fight for Irish freedom. 

The first word I ever remember 
hearing about Derry was that she 
had been underweight when she was 
born and that her health was pre- 
carious. My mother always dressed 
us exactly alike, and people used to 
call us Mrs. Brennan’s twins, but I 
was the large, hardy twin and she 
was the thin, pale one, always with 
me, and always silent, while I talked 
endlessly. 

Remembering how strongly ail 
this had shaped our childhood, and 
the way it had determined every- 
thing between us and around us, I 
naturally was aghast to hear her 
now, more than twenty years later, 
calmly tearing it all away. I decided 
that she was joking. 


66 YOu'RE joking, aren’t you?” 
“TI am not,” she said. 

“ But why did you do it?” I asked. 

“Well, for one thing, I always got 
out of doing the washing-up,” she 
said. “ And I was always too delicate 
to go to school much, if you remem- 
ber.” 
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“All those washing-ups I did,” 
I said. “ And do you mean to say 
you never told anyone at all about 
it?” 

She gave me an exasperated look. 
“That would have been pretty silly, 
wouldn’t it? The whole point was 
that no one knew.” 

“And you’ve kept it a secret all 
these years,” I said. 

“To tell you the truth, I hadn’t 
thought about it for years, till you 
brought it up just now. Of course, 
I really did have colds sometimes, 
and I did have those terrible chil- 
blains in the wintertime.” She began 
to laugh, and so did I, but not very 
heartily. 


just then two of her children began 

a battle under the windows, and 
she ran out to investigate them, 
leaving me to think about her dupli- 
city all those years ago, when she 
was so small and frail it would have 
taken a strange-minded person to 
accuse her of the least offence, let 
alone of keeping the house in an up- 
roar over her health for years on 
end. 

I was more admiring than any- 
thing else, because I hadn’t really 
minded doing the washing-up alone, 
since I always received high praise 
from my mother for doing it, but I 
was stunned to think that Derry had 
been capable, so young, of thinking 
up and carrying through such a 
black and complicated plot, and of 
not speaking about it to anyone—not 
even to me. 

It was then I remembered that 
this was not the first time she had 
set me back. 

The first time it happened she was 
mot more than seven and I was 
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almost nine. In those years, as I say, 
I was larger than she was, and I 
won’t say I bullied her, but I did 
boss her around. All her life I bossed 
her unmercifully until the moment 
of which I am about to speak, and 
I suppose that even after that things 
did not really change very much 
between us. 

I remember I had a favourite 
game called “sitting on Derry”. I 
used to make her lie flat on the floor 
while I sat on her stomach and 
stared into her face, grimacing in a 
manner that we both considered ter- 
rifying. It was a simple game, but 
I suppose she must sometimes have 
grown weary of it. 


[ Felt superior to her, and protec- 

tive toward her because she was 
so tiny, and because she hated school 
and never did well in her lessons, 
and because she got ugly, painful 
chilblains in the cold weather and 
I never did, and most of all because 
she was shy. As a matter of fact, I 
never gave her a chance to say a 
word. 

People were always told that I had 
the brains in the family. “ Derry has 
the beauty,” they used to say, “ but 
Maeve has all the brains.” I believed 
every word of this. I used to look at 
Derry and think solemnly about my 
brains, and about how I never had 
any trouble in school and always got 
good marks. 

In games I always hammered my- 
self in the lead, while Derry played 
off by herself somewhere, and I was 
always first to enter myself in sing- 
ing competitions, although I had no 
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voice, and in reciting contests, 
although I had no eloquence. I had 
even made up my mind to become 
an actress, but I had not spoken to 
anyone at school or in the family 
about my ambition, for fear of being 
laughed at. 


H{°WEveER, one day Derry and 

I were sitting together in the back 
garden of our house in Rane- 
lagh. It must have been summer- 
time, because we were sitting on the 
grass, and there were forget-me-nots 
and London Pride in bloom in my 
mother’s flower beds. We had a bead 
box on the grass between us, and we 
were stringing necklaces and enjoy- 
ing my conversation. 

“When I grow up,” I said to 
Derry, “I’m going to be a famous 
actress. [ll act in the Abbey 
Theatre, and I'll be in the pictures, 
and Pll go around to all the schools 
and teach all the teachers how to 
recite.” 


[ was about to continue, because I 
never expected her to have any- 
thing to say, but she spoke up, with- 
out raising her head from her neck- 
lace. “ Don’t go getting any notions 
into your head,” she said clearly. 

I was astounded. Where had little 
Derry picked up such a remark? I 
had never said it, and I was not sure 
I had ever even heard it. Who had 
said it to her? I was astounded, and 
I was silent. I had nothing to say. 
For the first time it had occurred to 
me that littl Derry had brains. 
More brains than I had, maybe, 
even? 


Swed 


se E old man seems to be living in the past.” 
“Why not? It’s much cheaper.” 





“ There is no explaining him,” says the author, “ unless 
as the mystic who failed” 


James Joyce: 


Dark Angel 


H. A. McHUGH, C.SS.R., D.C.L. 


T was in the early hours of 

January 13, 1941. Dublin lay in a 

rest of fitful lighting. Over Europe 
darkness was brooding, a deeper 
darkness. In Zurich James Joyce 
was dying. The cold unease of the 
winter sea was sibilant with 
memories along the strand towards 
Howth where, nearly forty years 
before, Joyce had chosen like 
Lucifer “to err, to fall, to triumph.” 
Beauty would be his god. “A voice 
from beyond the world was calling” 
—so he had claimed then when 
youth and the years were his. But at 
two o’clock on that morning of 
January the end of his quest had 
come. 

Joyce’s passing caused littie com- 
ment at the time. The world was 
too busy with history, with the 
blood and sweat and tears of 
ordinary men and women. Few 
were interested in the death of a 
man who had dreamed from the 
springtime loveliness of the Portrait 
of the Artist to the winter death of 
Finnegans Wake. 

Literary men followed him to his 
exile’s grave with a carefully worded 
sorrow. But there was no hiding the 
fact that James Joyce was a tragedy. 
He had accomplished a debatable 
little. He had lost an unquestioned 
lot. He remains the youth who 


chose wrongly, much as Aloysius 
remains the youth who chose wisely. 
He is the writer who has failed just 
as actually as John of the Cross is 
the writer who has succeeded. 
Joyce’s Dublin is today a place of 
literary pilgrimage. Yet few realise 
as they follow his books through 
memoried streets that they are walk- 
ing the road along which he fied 
from God. His inner story would 
seem to be that of a dark angel. 


JAMES Joyce was born on February 


2, 1882, in Brighton Square, 
Rathgar. At the unusual age of six, 
a puny child with weak eyes, he was 
sent to Clongowes Wood College. 
In April, 1893, he transferred to 
Belvedere. 

His gifts were already evident. 
Languages and English composition 
came easily to him. In the public 
examinations he was a_ leading 
success. But the slightly built boy 
was rather too mature for his years. 
He was inclined to arrogance. His 
admitted talents for singing and act- 
ing only added to his supreme con- 
fidence in himself. 

When he went up to. the 
University in the autumn of 1898 he 
seemed to be standing on the 
threshold of fame. But, strangely 
enough, he was standing, too, on the 
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Srink of spiritual failure. James 
Joyce was a boy who had to be 
unusual even in evil. 

In his autobiographical Portrait of 
the Artist it is possible to trace the 
story of Joyce’s inner life. The child, 
very much under his mother’s in- 
fluence, becomes the growing boy 
very much admiring his father’s 
worldliness. Being highly sensitive, 
he was too soon aware of the appeal 
of sin. Adolescence brought its 
shame. Joyce sounded the depths of 
impurity while still only a child in 
years. 


‘THEN came a retreat at college. The 

moment of grace dawned for him 
as really in the chapel of Belvedere 
as it did for Paul on the road to 
Damascus. Yet it was not love but 
fear that dominated. In the confes- 
sional in Church Street the radiance 
of lost innocence had come to him 
again. Now his emotional nature 
took over. Joyce’s deeply affectionate 
heart and flaming spirit swept him 
on a tidal wave of prayer and 
penance to a beginner’s turbulent 
holiness. 

For some time there were hints of 
high sanctity. The Rosary and the 
Dublin streets mingled in his days. 
He was immersed in the consoling 
experience of God. His professors 
were made gradually aware of the 
boy’s stern asceticism. He became a 
Prefect of Our Lady’s Sodality. It 
was thought at one time that he 
might even become a Jesuit. 

But it could not be ever Thabor. 
The night of the senses, as it is 
called, had to come for Joyce. The 
sensible favours of the beginner 
are only an encouragement for the 
soul that must soon walk in he 
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darkness of faith. Doubts, scruples 
and temptations began to trouble 
him. 

At times he was obsessed with a 
feverish sense of guilt. Old tempta- 
tions returned with an added allure- 
ment. The bitter knowledge of his 
own weakness began to grow. It was 
the hour of crisis. It called for a 
supreme abandonment, ffor the 
humility and confidence of St. 
Paul’s “I can do all things in Him 
who strengthens me.” But James 
Joyce in his trials turned from God. 

His choice is set about with the 
beauty of words in the Portrait. 
The tide was ebbing with his faith 
on that afternoon near Howth. The 
calm, the peace, the hint of the 
innocence of childhood—it was Eden 
set again for a fall. “To live, to err, 
to fall, to triumph” — Lucifer’s 
challenge was echoed by a human 
soul. It was the supreme sin, pride. 
The flight from God was begun. 


ROM a literary point of view the 
story of Joyce really begins when 
his faith died. At University College 
he showed unusual power by a very 
brilliant study of Ibsen which won 
for him the playwright’s friendship 


as well as_ publication in_ the 
Fortnightly Review. 

The outburst over  Yeats’s 
Countess Cathleen aroused him to 
the powerful prose of The Day of 
Rabblement. In 1902 an essay on 
Mangan showed a growing talent. 

It is said that after graduation 
Joyce was offered a post in 
University College. But anyway that 
did nct fit into his philosophy of 
life. He had already written that for 
the artist isolation is necessary. 

In the early winter of 1902 he 
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fled to Paris. There in his garret 
he starved into prose, much as 
Chatterton had starved into poetry 
and Schubert into music. In 1903 
he came back to Dublin for his 
mother’s death. It was in the autumn 
of 1904 that the Dublin of his youth 
sank from his view and into his 


dreams for ever. As L. A. G. Strong 
points out, Joyce admitted no new 
materials for his books later than 
June of that year. The burden of 
his writing is memories. 


OR the next thirty-seven years his 
literary work went on. In sum it 

is not great. In quality it is unequal 
and already badly dated. He wrote 
verse that at one time seemed to look 
as far back as his prose looked 
forward. His attempt at drama, 
Exiles, is too much Ibsen to be of 
interest. 

The quest for beauty was proving 
to be an uneasy one. It led him to 
Paris, Trieste, Zurich. But it held 
him in exile and bitterness. It found 
expression in Dubliners and _ the 
Portrait of an Artist, with their dawn 
colouring. It began to deceive in the 
miasma of Ulysses and pale in the 
bewildering darkness of Finnegans 
Wake. 

Joyce never attained his own 
standards. He was the deliberate 
artist. Two sentences in twenty-four 
hours was once a triumph. He was 
so drunk with the music of words 
that his incoherence was inevitable. 
Indeed, death only anticipated a 
final silence. 

Over the years Joyce fled from 
God. But there was little about it 
of the wild racked beauty of that 
moment on the Dublin sands. “ All 
the ways of error and glory,” as he 
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had proudly willed then, had be- 
come the mockery of failing eye- 
sight, weak health, family worries 
and the lionising which proves to a 
man the failure of his dreams. 


ILFULLY, with a challenging joy, 

he had said good-bye to the 
Catholic Church. Yet it was his 
torment that he never got beyond 
being a bad Catholic. It is curious 
that only those who love or hate the 
Church have noticed this dark 
sorrow of Joyce. Gogarty said that 
he was a “pre-damned soul”. 
L. A. G. Strong could write that his 
awareness of damnation was his 
torture. Even H. G. Wells glimpsed 
him as somebody writing in hell. 

For such as T. S. Eliot 
Virginia Woolf, Joyce’s 
with Catholicism makes him a 
spiritual writer. But it is of the 
shadows. Like a lost soul railing 
against existence, Joyce rails bitterly 
against his conscience. 

Arthur Symons compares some- 
where a quotation from James Joyce 
with one from St. John of the Cross. 
Yet he misses a startling truth. 
There is a tragic likeness between 
those two souls so capable only of 
greatness in love or hate. The prison 
of Toledo echoed with the cry: 
“Where hidest Thou apart, Be- 
loved, and left me with my 
anguish?” In the winepress of 
Christ, John of the Cross was 
crushed into immortal radiance. 

“To live, to err, to fall, to 
triumph ”—the cry of the tall slight 
boy died with the winds over ths 
ebbing sea in Dublin Bay. In trial 
and temptation Joyce was crushed 
into proud and challenging evil. He 
would be a dark angel. There is no 
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explaining him unless as the mystic 
who failed. 

“O night that led me, 

O lovelier than dawn, that night 

of gloom,” 

St. John had sung. Joyce, too, might 
once have flamed into such words. 
As it was, his quest over the years 
was a living within himself and find- 
ing, like Lucifer, an emptiness of 
God. 

Over his pages the pain of loss 
rages in wild biasphemy, in frenzied 
obscenity and a chaos of speech. A 
human soul aware of its thirst for 
the Infinite expresses in prose a 
long-drawn sob of anguish that may 
have become everlasting. 
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£ Liffey moves seawards as 

peacefully as it did through the 
dreams of Joyce. Away in the west 
there is peace, too, over a storied 
grave in Oughterard. In Zurich dust 
has mingled with dust in the exile’s 
rest. “I am not afraid to make a 
mistake,” Joyce had written, “even 
a great mistake, a life-long mistake 
and perhaps as long as eternity.” 
His questing soul now knows the 
truth. 

“A voice from beyond the world 
was calling,” he had claimed in the 
early years. But to what did it call? 
Maybe that peace of the Vision of 
God is further off than ever, further 
than life, even as far as an eternity. 


e3 
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‘THE reveiler rang the doorbell at 3 A.M. A sleepy-eyed man 
came to the door. “ What do you want?” he mumbled. 
“Are you Mr. O’Shaughnessy?” asked the reveller. 
“No,” returned the tenant, sleepily, “my name is 
MacCulough.” 
“Sure you’re not Mr. O’Shaughnessy?” insisted the 
other. 
“Of course not, you dope!” howled the irate tenant. 
“ Didn’t I just tell you my name is MacCullough?” 
The other grew peeved. “ Oh, yeah?” he shouted. “ Then 
why did you answer the doorbell? ” 


iE smal! boy had just been away for a long holiday by the 
sea and was telling a visitor to the house all about it. 
“ And I suppose you learned to swim like a fish?” the 
visitor remarked. 
‘Oh, I can swim better than fishes,” asserted the lad. 
“No, really?” came the reply. 
“ Of course I can!” scoffed the boy. “J can swim on my 
back.” 
© 


THE cocktail party is a cheap and convenient means of 
mixing drinks and bores. 


—Home Topics. 


—Srm SHANE LESLIE. 





15,000 Miles 
|a Year in the 
| Kitchen 


E. R. Y. 











YOUNG lady has just completed 

hiking a distance equal to twice 

round the globe at the equator, 
and all as part of a day’s work. 

Miss Margaret Robertshaw is em- 
ployed by a rubber firm as a foot- 
wear tester, and her daily job is to 
tramp a dozen miles through city 
streets or in the countryside with a 
pedometer fastened to her knee, and 
wearing different types of footwear. 
She makes a report on the comfort 
and wearing qualities of these shoes 
or boots. For twenty years she has 
been doing this job, and has now 
registered 50,000 miles. 

These figures are striking because 
of the unusual nature of the job, yet 
as a matter of fact equal—even 
bigger—mileages are recorded by 
other workers who think nothing 
about establishing records. 

Postmen have also set up amazing 
mileage records in the course of a 
life’s duty. For a woman, Mrs. C, 
Broad, of Duloe, Cornwall, who re- 
tired from her duties four years 
back, established a notable record. 
She calculated that she walked 
133,000 miles during her 45 years of 
post office service. 


Ordinary actions of women’s daily 
lives are amazing when calculated in 
figures. Think of the women with 
families to look after. If the house- 
wife rises at 7 a.m. and retires at 
IO p.m.—not at all extravagant 
figures—she is “on the go” fifteen 
hours. Even if she sits seven hours 
she will be on her feet for eight 
hours, so that it is not surprising to 
learn the average housewife walks 
nearly 5,000 miles a year, just “ pot- 
tering about” the house. Writing in 
terms of a lifetime a family woman 
walks 175,000 miles. 


AVERAGES prepared by statisticians 

of the Natianal Chiropodists of 
America indicate that mother, busy 
with her housework and children, is 
the record stepper, taking some 
12,000 steps daily. The total number 
of steps taken by others is: Athletic 
girl, 10,000; girl wearing high heels, 
8,000; professional woman, 9,000; 
society woman, 6,000, and a nurse, 
10,000. 

Tests with a pedometer at one of 
the big London hospitals showed 
that the sister of the out-patients’ 
department covered twenty-five miles 
a day, the average nurse twelve miles 
a day, and a matron seven miles. 
The average waitress walks more 
than 10,000 miles a year. 


"THE average city bus journey is sixty 

miles, in which distance a con- 
ductor walks just under five miles 
collecting fares. In the same day’s 
work he also makes some 270 trips 
up the stairs, totalling about eight 
feet in height, to collect upper-deck 
fares. That makes his daily climb into 
the astonishing figure of about 2,160 
feet. 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 





In the struggle for India Irish soldiers of fortune sometimes fought on the 
side of the Rajas 


HUMPHRY 


HOUGH most of the “ Wild 

Geese” who fought in India a 

century or two ago were in the 
ranks of French or English regi- 
ments, there were a number of Irish 
soldiers who owed temporary alleg- 
iance not to any western power but 
to the Indian  potentates under 
whose banners they served. The 
glimpses which we can recapture of 
them are even more fleeting than 
those of the men who served 
George III or the French kings, but 
it is possible to reconstruct the 
careers of a few of these remarkable 
soldiers of fortune. 

During the 100 years stretching 
from 1750 to 1850 there were many 
openings in the East Indies for 
young men whose hearts inclined to 
the profession of arms. First in the 
armies of the Maratha princes and 
their rivals, then, after the overthrow 
of the Maratha confederacy in 1803, 
in the forces of* Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, the one-eyed Sikh autocrat of 
the north-west, it became the 
fashion to maintain a hard core of 
drilled and disciplined sepoys led by 
white men or Eurasians, supported 
by guns manned and directed by 
artillerymen from the west. 

From every European nation men 
with swords for hire flocked east- 
ward, and as ever the Irish did not 
lag behind in the quest for fighting 
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—or fortune. Fighting nearly all of 
them found; fortune, in the shape 
of worldly wealth, came to none; 
death was all that awaited not a few 
of the “ Wild Geese” at the end of 
their journey—death from the deadly 
climate or the hazards of confused 
wars. 


A CROSS-SECTION of the lives of some 

of the Irish military adventurers 
illustrates the vicissitudes of their 
perilous calling. John Lloyd Lucan, 
a youth of good family, found his 
way into the army of the Maharaja 
Scindia, which was commanded by 
a French general, Perron. Dismis- 
sed on the outbreak of war in 1803 
between the Marathas and _ the 
British (when the Maharaja, deserted 
by most of his British officers, de- 
cided to rid his forces of any others 
whose adherence might, he thought, 
fail to stand the strain of open con- 
flict with Great Britain), Lucan was 
free to join the other side. 

It was not long before he was able 
to give his new masters valuable aid, 
for within a few days he acted as 
guide to the English assault columns 
at the storm of the strong Maratha 
fortress of Aligarh. After the capture 
of the citadel Lord Lake rewarded 
his enterprise and bravery with the 
sum of £2,400 in money and a 6om- 
mission in His Majesty’s 76th Foot, 
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with speedy promotion to a lieu- 
tenancy. 


ATER in the campaign Lucan was 

employed in command of a large 
body of irregular cavalry, but was 
wounded and captured by the enemy 
while covering a disastrous retreat. 
Falling into the hands of the 
Maharaja Holkar, he shortly met his 
death in circumstances which have 
never been fully explained. Some 
say he died of his wounds, others 
have alleged that poison or torture 
hastened his end, while according to 
a Persian ballad later current he fell 
in hand-to-hand combat with a 
famous native chieftain. Most pro- 
bably he was put to death, in com- 
pany with other white prisoners, 
under Holkar’s orders. No stone 
marks his last resting-place, even his 
parentage has never been ascer- 
tained. 


ANOTHER Irish soldier of fortune, 

Major Ryan, met with a similar 
fate. Before the war of 1803 he com- 
manded a battalion in Holkar’s ser- 
vice, which argues previous military 


experience. On the outbreak of 
hostilities he and two of his com- 
rades, Majors William Dodd and 
Vickers, refused to take up arms in 
the field against their own com- 
patriots. Staunch in the face of per- 
suasion and threats, their penalty 
was death. 

One morning in the spring of 1804 
the three adventurers were led out 
on Tiger’s Hill, near Udaipur in 
Rajputana, and beheaded. 


ATHER more is known about the 
antecedents of another Irish 
officer, Major Alexander Rennick, 
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though part of his story too 1s 
cloaked in mystery. In 1793 he was 
serving in the First Brigade of 
Scindia’s army as a lieutenant. Ten 
years later, as a captain-lieutenant, 
he came over to the British and re- 
ceived from them a pension of £40 
monthly, which was probably equi- 
valent to the pay he had been get- 
ting from the Marathas. This pen- 
sion he was still drawing in 1816, 
but by then he seems to have been 
back in Ireland. His name occurs in 
various reference books as of Derry- 
argan, County Fermanagh, and he 
is described as a major in the Bengal 
Army or Bengal Artillery, a rank and 
status which he certainly never held. 
According to his tombstone at 
Enniskillen he died in July, 1826, 
aged fifty-six. 

It is difficult to say whether or not 
he was identical with the Alexander 
Rennick who qualified as a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons :n 
1815, became a temporary medical 
officer in the East India Company’s 
army from 1815 to 1817—during 
part of which time he was in the 
oddly named Dromedary Corps— 
and later practised medicine in 
Enniskillen. As the name of this 
Alexander Rennick is found in 
medical lists up the eighteen-forties 
they were probably father and son, 
though the problem has _ puzzled 
genealogists. 

Burrandee sahib, “ Brandy sahib” 
was what his sepoys called another 
Irish major, John Brownrigg. This 
was not meant to imply addiction to 
eau-de-vie but merely his surname 
with a new twist. Going out to India 
in 1799 he entered Scindia’s army 
and saw a good deal of fighting. In 
1801 he scored a notable victory 
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over Scindia’s rival, Holkar, but next 
year fell out with the French com- 
mander-in-chief Perron and was 
placed under arrest. The trouble 
was smoothed over, and when war 
broke out in 1803 he was in charge 
of five battalions of sepoys. They 
confined him in the fortress of Agra 
to prevent him from escaping to the 
British camp, but when Lord Lake’s 
siege of the citadel proved successful 
he was liberated, taken into the 
British service, and given command 
of a body of levies. At their head he 
was killed in action in February, 
1804. 


NE of the most picturesque mem- 

bers of his trade was Thomas 
Legge, a native of Donaghadee, 
where his father was a shipowner in 
a small way. About 1775 young Tom 
ran away and joined the Swallow 
sloop bound for Madras. On arrival 
at that port he deserted his ship and 
made his way for hundreds of miles 
across India and the modern 
Pakistan, supporting himself by beg- 
ging, until he reached Hyderabad on 
the river Indus. In Sind he stayed 
for five or six years, in what 
capacity does not appear; then he 
travelled through Rajputana and 
joined the private army which Major 
George Sangster, a Scot, maintained 
for a minor raja. 

From Sangster the Irishman 
learnt the art of manufacturing can- 
non, a valuable accomplishment in 
that milieu, and he now put it to 


; 
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profitable account by going to 
Afghanistan where he secured a post 
in the cannon foundry at Kabul on 
six shillings a day. 

After some years in that employ 
the wanderlust overtook him again 
and he went over the Hindu Kush, 
through Badakshan to Bokhara, 
Herat and Kandahar, a progress 
which is said to have lasted twenty 
years, during which he served almost 
every prince between the Indus and 
the Caspian. When at length travel 
palled he returned to India, settled 
at Jaipur in Rajputana, and married 
the daughter of a Portuguese phy- 
sician at the Maharaja’s_ court. 
He obtained the command of an 
irregular battalion in the Jaipur 
forces, and finally died in 1808 of 
wounds received in a skirmish, 


‘Tomas L&GGE was quite a 

character, apart from his feats as 
an explorer. With an_ inclination 
towards alchemy and divination and 
a keen interest in Central Asian folk- 
lore he combined deep reverence for 
the Bible, which had accompanied 
him throughout his peregrinations. 
Towards the end he grew very 
eccentric. He believed that he had 
discovered the Garden of Eden in 
the high ranges of the Kindu Koh 
—in the heart of a mountain, 
guarded by an angel with flaming 
wings, was a beautiful garden, filled 
with delicious fruit, with piles of 
gold bricks at one end and silver 
bars at the other. 


INC — 


sizé of the fish a man catches usually depends on the 


length of his arm. 


—A. S. 
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The Passing Show 
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OCK IS NOT SCARCE IN IRELAND. 

Few realise, however, that rock 
and stone, in their many varieties 
and uses, are a large source of wealth 
to the country. In 1951, the 
stone industry was worth almost 
£1,000,000. And this was only for 
materials raised for sale, and does 
not include production of stone used 
in the construction and main- 
tenance of roads. 

Limestone takes first place in the 
industry, with an annual output of 
over 1,000,000 tons. More’ than half 
of this goes into the production of 
lime and cement. The rest is used 
for roadstone or chippings, or for 
dressed stone for monumental work 
and building. Other stone, including 
granite, marble and igneous rock, 
produced for sale in 1951, had a 
value of over £126,000. 

Most of the granite comes from 
the quarries of County Dublin and 
County Wicklow. Before the use of 
concrete these quarries supplied the 
stone flags for the footpaths of 
Dublin; now the granite is used 
mainly for building and monumental 
work and for door-steps, lintels, 
bases and kerbings. The County 
Dublin granite is most in demand, 
as it is whiter and harder than the 
Wicklow variety. In 1951, the pro- 
duction of granite was valued at 
over £36,000. 

Irish marble—the Kilkenny black 
and the Connemara green—is not 
much used in either building or 
monumental work. The Kilkenny 
stone is mainly used for skirtings 
for buildings, and the Connemara 


Gold 


marble for altar panels and other 
small decorative works. 


—Irish Times. 


Dublin Charmed Wilfred 
Pickles 


1E IRISH PEOPLE ARE, I THINK, 

justly famed for their charm of 
manner and their unpredictable 
natures. For example, have you ever 
had the traffic held up for you? 
Mabel and I have. And you won’t 
be too surprised to learn that it took 
place in Dublin recently. 

Ir happened this way. I was play- 
ing at the Olympia Theatre and after 
the show attended, by invitation, the 
police ball. There I met one of the 
biggest men I’ve seen. Feeling like 
Gulliver among the Brobdingnagians, 
I stood looking up at him as, in a 
soft Irish voice, he said to me with 
great sincerity: “ We'll never be able 
to thank you enough for coming 
along, Mr. Pickles, but I can tell you 
this: Tl always remember you in 
my prayers.” And what could be 
more charming than that speech? 

Well, the following day Mabel and 
I were taking an airing through the 
Dublin streets when there was the 
giant, a commanding figure on point 
duty. As we hovered on the pave- 
ment edge waiting a chance to cross 
the street he spotted us, smiled from 
ear to ear, immediately held up all 
the impatient traffic bearing down 
from four directions and, with a 
gigantic, sweeping gesture, waved 
Mabel and me across the road. And 
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what could be more charming than 
that gesture? Royalty could not have 
done better than we did. ; 

I like the Irish. I suppose much of 
their charm lies in that wonderful 
“ there’s-another-day-tomorrow ” at- 
titude to life that they have. It 
makes them so easy to live among. 
I found that anti-English feeling 
appears to be dying out fast. 

—WitrrepD PICKLEs in the 
Sunday Dispatch. 


Cruelly Competitive 


Way DOES EVERYONE THINK HE CAN 
write a song which publishers 
will accept? 

Song-publishing is a hard-boiled 
commercial business, cruelly com- 
petitive; occasionally, very occasion- 
ally, am amateur writer succeeds in 
getting one published; as a general 
rule popular successes are written by 
teams of writers and composers in an 
atmosphere of blood, sweat, tears 
and beer. 

Then, when written, they have to 
be “ plugged” or exploited, to use a 
more polite term. 

I’ve been told that it took ten 
months to write Yes—We Have No 
Bananas; I believe it. 

—TeEpD KAVANAGH in The 
Universe. 


Strutting Players 
CAN HONESTLY SAY—AND I DON’T 


think anyone can deny it—that 
during my two years as the Football 
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Association of Ireland national coach 
I put everything I had into the job. 
I was prepared to work long days— 
and long nights—in an honest-to- 
goodness attempt to raise the 
standard of play. 

Did I get the right co-operation 
from players? I am afraid not. 
Sometimes the vacant chairs at lec- 
tures—and the excuses offered for 
non-attendance—worried me. They 
made me wonder whether some Irish 
players are really sincere in their 
efforts to keep pace with rising world 
standards. 

This indifference to training, at- 
tending lectures, keeping fit, hinges 
on the lack of discipline in many 
clubs. Some clubs do not appear to 
have a grip on their players, who 
strut about with expanding chests, 
posing as world-beaters. As long as 
these people are tolerated, clubs can 
expect a continuance of the mediocre 
displays that are driving supporters 
away to other sports. 

But all the responsibility does not 
rest on the players. The clubs and 
F.A. officials must take their share 
of the blame. Those’ grounds 
players are asked to perform on in 
League matches . . . they are an 
insult to the game of football. A few 
Dublin clubs are making whole- 
hearted efforts to raise the standard 
by providing better-class pitches. 
But there are other grounds which 
are really a menace to the game and 
players. 

—David LIVINGSTONE in the 
Sunday Express. 
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ERGEANT: “Does your uniform fit?” 


Recruit: “ Perfectly.” 


SERGEANT: “And your cap?” 


Recruit: “ Perfectly.” 


SERGEANT: “And your boots?” 


Recruit: “ Perfectly.” 


SERGEANT: “ Heavens, mar: 


you must be deformed.” 





Don’t let nervous tension drag you down 


Be Friendly—and Happy ! 





7 JHE woman in the lounge of the 
hotel would not have attracted 
my notice particularly but for 

her continuous movement. Her 

knees were crossed and the upper- 
most foot was wagging furiously. 

Her muscles were taut. She bit her 

lip, moved her position again and 

again, and looked unhappy. 

She was a typical picture of ten- 
sion. If your need to express emotion 
is curbed by an equaily strong urge 
to resist its expression, a great deal 
of energy is expended on the struggle 
waged inside your mind. The result 
is tension. And tension without relief 
can be acutely painful and make life 
almost unbearable. 

Where tension exists, you can be 
sure there is acute frustration, often 
involving the strong instinctual drives 
of our nature. 


BUT tension is created in some of us 

because we have not grown up 
emotionally. Much tension is really 
childishness. It means that we have 
not the patience to wait for the 
desired object. We are still in the 
childhood stage where we say, “I 
want!”, and if we do not get what 
we want immediately, we scream and 
go red in the face. 

One of the most valuable features 
of our very early education is that we 
learn “tension tolerance”. A baby 
has no tolerance of tension; but as 
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[F you will come to love and 

understand people and things 
for their own sakes, instead of 
fighting your way through every 
event, you will not only change 
from a tense and weary auto- 
maton to a vital and happy per- 
son, but your business and other 
concerns will improve, too. Co- 
Operation with life and people 
means less strain and produces 
better results than an aggressive 
approach. 


—The Psychologist Magazine. 











the young infant comes to understand 
the world of reality, he learns to 
“bind ” tension, to allow the tension 
to exist pleasurably, knowing that 
many th'ngs come to those who wait. 

Once you can bind tension, and 
postpone the achievement of your 
goal, tension decreases and you 
become a bigger man. 

All tension indicates war in the 
mind. Sometimes this conflict pro- 
ceeds from a subtle disbelicf in our- 
selves and our ability, and it works 
at unconscious levels. In this case, 
the further one proceeds towards 
one’s goal, the more unsure, insecure 
and guilt-laden one becomes. 

A great deal of tension comes 
from work and _ over-work com- 
pulsively done. There are men and 
women who are always, at the 
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last minute, trying to catch up with 
themselves, always overwhelmed with 
demands on their time. 

If you find you cannot stop work 
as others do, and live a reasonable 
and balanced life, ask yourself, 
“What is the meaning of this drive? 
What am I trying to do? Is primeval 
greed the hidden motive, or is it self- 
justification, or revenge?” 


EARN the art of relaxation. Take a 

whole evening off, or a whole 
day, or a week. Give yourself an 
entire change. 

I have no doubt when you do this 
you will feel the very world is about 
to crash around your ears. Never- 
theless, relax, do something entirely 
different, get into the habit of stand- 
ing and staring, and you will come 
back to your work in due time to find 
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yourself fresher and more competent. 

It is an excellent thing to relax for 
a few moments several times a day. 
Make a deliberate break in routine. 
Breathe some fresh air. Relax all your 
muscles on a divan for a few 
minutes. Release your mind and close 
your eyes. 

It is said that Winston Churchill’s 
amazing agility of mind today is due 
to the fact that even in a taxi merely 
going from one government depart- 
ment to another, he will close his 
eyes, shut out everything and doze 
off momentarily before he nerves 
himself for the next encounter. 


iEN cultivate a philosophy that 

is friendly. To worry your way 
through life as a dog worries a bone 
means you are fighting life instead 
of co-operating with it. 


Seo Qo% 


Acrostic ? 


F your tongues be in good condition for doing a little 
acrobatic work, try reading the following word-curiosity 


aloud. 


If you stick a stick across a stick 

Or stick a cross across a stick 

Or cross a stick across a stick 

Or cross a cross across a stick 

Or stick a crossed stick across a stick 

Or stick a crossed stick across a crossed stick 

Or cross a crossed stick across a cross 

Or cross a crossed stick across a stick 

Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed stick 
Would that be an acrostic? 


—Kerry Champion. 


E examinations were over and the examiners were busy 
checking up the various answers. One of them found a 
paper which, instead of being covered with historical 
names and dates, had a crude sketch of a cemetery with a 
large tombstone, on which was written: 
“Sacred to the memory that always deserts me on an 


occasion like this.” 


—Catholic Fireside. 





Burl Ives, famed American folk-singer, has been in Ireland looking for 

songs for his part of “ Blind Raftery” in a forthcoming film. Here is the 

true story of Anthony Raftery, last great minstrel of the Gael, whose songs 

and poems were handed down by word of mouth after his death and were 

not printed until, just fifty years ago, they were collected by a future 
President of Ireland 


Will They Film the Real 
Raftery ? 


JAMES LEE 


OLLYWOOoD’s John Huston is to 

make a film, partly in Ireland, 

partly in Britain, about Blind 
Raftery, last of the great wandering 
minstrels of Ireland. 

Burl Ives, the famous American 
folk-singer, is to play the name-part 
and has been in Ireland getting the 
atmosphere and singing suitable 
songs. Ives is very, very American 
in speech and personality, and 
physically he is the absolute anti- 
thesis of Raftery. Burl is more than 
burly; he is six feet three inches tall 
and weighs twenty-one stones. His 
great, round, healthily-ruddy face is 
decorated with a _ neatly-trimmed 
reddish-brown beard. 


ANTHONY RAFTERY was a _ short, 
spare, thin man, whose long, 
sallow, clean-shaven face was slightly 
pitted with the smallpox that had 
blinded him at the age of nine. 
A fellow bard declared: 
“ There were two legs under him 
like a baker’s stick, 
And they as thin as a packing- 
needle.” 


But he was like Burl Ives in hav- 
ing great strength, for he could lie 
on his back and put over him a bag 
with four hundredweights of wheat 
in it, and he “never went wrestling 
with a man he could not throw.” 

He was born, the son of a poor 
Irish-speaking cottier with less than 
an acre of land, at Killedan, near 
Kiltimagh, County Mayo, in 1784, 
in a little cottage close by a “ fairy 
fort,” and some believed that the 
“good people” had given him 
mysterious powers. He died in a 
farmer’s house near Killeenin, 
County Galway, in 1835. 

But it was not until 1903 that a 
collection of his Gaelic poetry was 
published, with translations into 
English, by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
founder of the Gaelic League and 
future President of Ireland. 


‘THoucu the name and some of the 

songs of Raftery had lived on 
among the dying race of Irish- 
speaking countryfolk in the West, 
they were not known to the educated 
classes when Hyde began, as a 
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young man, his 
poetry of the Gael. 

Forty years after Raftery’s death 
and eighty miles from his native 
place on a fine frosty winter day, the 
young Hyde was out with dog at 
heel and gun on shoulder when he 
heard an old man singing sweetly at 
his cottage door, in Irish: 


quest after the 


“, .. TI shall never stop 

Until I stand in the West 

In the midst of the County of 
Mayo.” 


Hyde got the old man to teach 
him that now-famous song, The 
County of Mayo, but did not ask 
who wrote it. Fifteen years later he 
found it among old manuscripts that 
were not even indexed, in the Royal 
Irish Academy in Dublin, and 
attributed there to Anthony Raftery. 

Later still, from an old beggar— 
chance-met at Blackrock, County 
Dublin—Hyde heard some of the 
traditions of the blind poet who, 
though he could neither read nor 
write, had been a great power in the 
West in the days of Dan O’Connell, 
had stirred the people against land- 
lord and titheman and dreamed of 
the day when Ireland should be 
free. 


From then on he was seeking the 
songs, taking them down from 


the lips of old people, finding 
occasionally versions written in ill- 
spelled Irish, comparing and correct- 
ing those that had been corrupted 
by faulty memories. Lady Gregory, 
a founder of the Abbey Theatre, and 
other students of Gaelic, joined in 
the search, but it is clear that many 
of the songs of Raftery have been 
lost for ever. 
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Raftery, in “a trouser with two 
hundred _ holes,” wandered from 
place to place in County Galway, 
making a scanty living singing his 
songs to the tune of his _ poor, 
scratchy fiddle. 

He was sometimes the worse for 
whiskey, but: “The world knows,” 
he sang, “it is not with liking for it 
that I do be but with love for the 
people that do be at it.” And though 
he could not see their beauty, which 
he praised by hearsay, he admitted 
in his Repentance his overfondness 
for the female sex. 

Hyde found, in spite of this con- 
fession, that nothing was remem- 
bered against him on this score, 
though it seems he became estranged 
from his wife. About her nothing 
appears to be known, except that she 
bore him a son who became a circus 
fiddler. 


T was other women he sang: 

Breedyeen (Bridget) Vesey, a min- 
ister’s servant in Loughrea and 
Killaloe; Mary Staunton, of whom 
he declared, “ Deirdre was nowhere 
beside my joy ”; and many another. 

But his greatest love-poem was to 
Mary Hynes, “the poesy bright that 
was in Ballylee.” The blind fiddler 
described her hair of gold, her fine 
white dress and other beauties as 
though he had the power of sight, 
and added that: 


“Two hundred clerks and put 
them together, 

“One-third of her accomplish- 
ments they could not write.” 


Well, she deserved all he sang, 
for her legend lived long among the 
people, who told how eleven men 
had proposed to her in a single day, 











and how men died for the love of 
her. 

She herself died before time 
could touch her loveliness, and they 
said it was because Raftery had sung 
her praises. That happened, the old 
people told Hyde, to all the beauties 
he made songs about. 


‘THERE was something uncanny 
about this man who, stone-blind, 
could walk the roads and find his 
way, never touching stick to wall. 
But the fear of him was so strong 
that benefactors would ask him 
mever to make a song about them 
lest he bring evil upon them. 
Equally to be avoided were his 
cursing songs, in the old _ bardic 
manner, and some who gave alms 


did so in terror rather than in 
admiration. 

Admiration there was, too. He 
would praise or blame the rebel 


Ribbonmen and Whiteboys, and was 
often in conflict with the powers- 
that-were. Three months he spent in 
Galway Gaol for a song. 

He would profess in court to have 
no English, but it is thought he 
could understand without speaking 
it. He loved knowledge snd would 
go and sit at the back of the class 
in country schools listening to the 
teaching. Some of the old Gaelic 
classics must have been read to him, 
for his verse is dotted with quota- 
tions and allusions. Perhaps his 
greatest long piece is a history of 
Ireland in the form of a dialogue 


WILL THEY FILM THE REAL RAFTERY? 
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between himself and—a bush. 

They say that seven years before 
his death he had a dream, in which 
he could see again, and that bony 
Death told him strange things to 
come. The legend went that he 
knew the exact day, hour and 
minute he would die and bought 
planks for his coffin just beforehand. 

But this story is contradicted by 
the one told to Lady Gregory by a 
man who was there when he did 
die. Raftery was struck suddenly 
with illness in Galway and carried 
to the farm of his friend, Diarmuid 
O Ciuanain, at Craughwell, near 
Killeenin. He would not have his 
wife and son sent for, but asked to 
shake hands in token of forgiveness 
with a carpenter who had broken his 
fiddle. 


HE lived a fortnight longer and 

died on Christmas Eve, said the 
old man. The men of the parish 
hurriedly dug his grave and buried 
him at night, since no work might 
be done on Christmas Day. 

And in the churchyard, said the 
old man, there was a strange sight 
of which they spoke only in 
whispers. For the people had 
brought out candles and though the 
breeze was strong, the flames stood 
upright and did not even flicker. 

No stone was raised until the year 
1900 when one was placed there by 
Lady Gregory, its only decoration 
the name of the poet in Irish 
lettering. 


CwhT oD 


EFENDING lawyer to jury: 


“ Gentlemen, shall this most 


charming young lady be thrown into a lonely, damp cell, 
or shall she return to her beautiful home at 33 Main Street, 


telephone 763?” 











Life is not life, the knife-grinder thought, if one is locked up 
every day in a little box 


Where Are You Free? 


INA FOLEY 


a stroller’s paradise. La flanerie 

seems to suit the Irish, for they 
are all born flaneurs. Eileen Coghlan 
is much given to this most Parisian 
of pastimes, and if you go down 
town with her you are liable to land 
at the point farthest possible from 
your original destination. 

That’s the way we caught up with 
Monsieur Bournet, who was on the 
morning rounds at the time. I had 
hoped, after a brisk coffee in a 
nearby brasserie, to slip on to the 
coiffeur’s, but Eileen’s eye caught 
Monsieur Bournet as he _ pedalled 
gently along the Rue Royale in the 
direction of the Concorde, sounding 
his bell and announcing, not very 
loudly or too energetically: “ Knives 
to sharpen, any knives?” 

For Monsieur Bournet is a knife- 
sharpener by profession, and silver- 
handled knives from Jensen or stain- 
less steel from Thiers eventually find 
their way to his gracefully delicate- 
looking machine. He chatted to us 
while he posed for Eileen’s sketch of 
him. 


Tima la Liberté! . .. Paris is 


Monsieur had chosen an unusual 
career, had he not? “Ah,” he ex- 
plained, that was because he loves 








liberté. After demobilisation he 
joined the family printing business. 

“Quelle vie, quel bourreau.” He 
flicked his hands in the air, sighed 
heavily at the memory, while his ex- 
pression would do credit to a tragedy 
actor in the Comédie Francaise. We 
both looked as if an office were some- 
thing heard vaguely of in ghost 
stories. 

“ Life is not life,” continued Mon- 
sieur Bournet, “if one ,is locked up 
every day in a little box, making en- 
tries in ledgers and indexing little 
cards. Is it not so, Mesdemoiselles? 
After all, your country has fought 
hard for its freedom, therefore you 
must appreciate this love of liberté.” 
We agreed, emphatically. “Vive Ia 
liberté !” said Monsieur Bournet. 
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WHERE ARE YOU FREE? 


“Vive la France et la hberté!” 
said we. 


]  oQurreD if the knife-sharpening 

business were in good shape this 
weather. “It is always pretty good.” 
Monsieur Bournet looked content. 
Naturellement, he said, there are 
these poor types who get their knives 
sharpened by electrical methods. 
Many blades can be done all at once 
in this fashion. But with what catas- 
trophic results? Oh, la! 

But people of taste and judgment 
call in a real craftsman, an artist, 
with a feel for fine things—for the 
smooth blade of a sharp knife, cut to 
just the right soupgon—so—without 
dint or bend. For, treated this way— 
in Monsieur Bournet’s opinion—the 
cutlery of the dot of your Grand’mére 
will last for generations. 


Monsieur Bournet has his regular 
clients, who keep him on his 
daily rounds—the Bois on Mondays, 
the Avenues on Tuesdays, the Grand 
Boulevards on Wednesdays. Yes, life 
is very pleasant, and Monsieur Bour- 
net pedals on through Paris, stop- 
ping here for a while, sounding his 
bell and getting people to make way 
admiringly for his elegant vehicle. 

“Vive la liberté, vive la France,” 
said we. 

“Vive l’Irlande, ce pays de revo- 
lution!” declared Monsieur Bour- 
net, and we took our leave. 

Monsieur Marcel Weber, bouquin- 
iste, is another lover of la liberté. He 
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was one time in maison de commerce. 

“The higher I advanced in it,” 
said Monsieur Weber sadly, “the 
more responsibility I had, and the 
less I enjoyed life. So I left, sud- 
denly, one morning. I came here and 
set up my stall.” 

Monsieur Weber’s is, indeed, a 
particularly fine stand, looking along 
the Quai Malaquais at the Pont du 
Carrousel and the Pont des Arts. It 
is cluttered with old MSS., rare 
prints and engravings. 

Monsieur Weber, who presides 
here, day in, day out, will let you 
root through the books for hours and 
is never offended if you go away 
without buying. 


“; STAND and look at the river,” 
he told us, “each morning, be- 
fore I open my stall. For, I assure 
you, the Seine changes its moods 
like a young woman. In spring it 
sparkles. In winter it is dark and 
menacing. Just now, when the early 
mist comes softly down, you might 
be in your native Ecosse.” 
“Treland,” we corrected gently. 
“But of course. There is, how- 
ever, a great similarity between the 
two countries, is there not?” 
We agreed. “Do you find it un- 
comfortable here on a winter’s day?” 
Monsieur Weber was _ horrified. 
“ Mademoiselle, I love it here. In 
my former business I was like a bird 
in a gilded cage. One is comfortable 
there. One is secure. But ONE IS 
BEHIND BARS—liberté is dead then.” 


CWT od 


OMING together is a_ beginning; 


keeping together is 


progress; working together is success. 


—HENRyY Forp. 








Drapes that never rot, can’t burn, don’t shrink, won't stretch, are 
impervious to sunlight, can be cleaned with a damp cloth, 
and never wear out ! 


Magic fobs of te mew 


DESMOND REILLY, Pu.D. 


YNTHETIC fibres or blends of 
ot celta and natural fibres are 

now mass-produced in quantity, 
are in almost every kind of wearing 
apparel, and are featured in every 
store window and newspaper adver- 
tisement. 

Some of the newer materials will 
dry easily on washing, will keep 
a crease longer, will be mothproof, 
light in weight but warm and com- 
fortable to the feel. 

In the flood of newer man-made 
materials, do not figure on rayon as 
being a thing of the past. Rayon 
fabrics are being constantly im- 
proved, and their use continues to 
grow every year. Today’s rayons are 
far more durable and washable than 
they once were. They are among the 
most versatile of clothing materials, 
as well as being low-priced. 


(QQNE-FIFTH of all textile fibres now 

used in the U.S. are rayon fibres. 
Half of the summer-weight garment 
business is already in rayon, and 


now rayon is seriously competing 
with wool in its traditional fields of 
fall and winter clothing and even 
carpeting. Rayon makers feel that 
they can match if not actually do 
better than wool as regards wear, 
shape retention, crease resistance, 
appearance and, above all, price. 


The best known of the more 
modern materials is, of course, nylon, 
which chemists call a polyamide. 
Nylon has high tensile strength, flex 
life, and also light weight, which is 
why it is a “natural” for ladies’ 
hose. 

It has low moisture absorption, so 
though it will obviously never do for 
baby’s diapers, it can be dried easily 
when made into a shirt or vest. It 
has good dimensional stability and 
abrasion resistance, and that is why 
it is used in auto seat-covers. 

Nylon also scores over cotton and 
wool in being resistant to moths, mil- 
dew, and many chemicals. However, 
nylon —unless blended with other 
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MAGIC FABRICS 


materials—would not be considered 
suitable for men’s suitings, as it has 
low modulus and low resistance. 

Next to nylon, the most important 
new group of synthetics on a dollar 
volume basis are the acrylics, which 
include Dynel, Orlon, and Acrilan. 
These are wool-like materials, and 
first came into prominence a few 
years ago when wool prices rose to 
new heights. 


QP®Lon has a warm feel and good 

wrinkle resistance. It also has 
what experts call high bulking power, 
which means that it has good in- 
sulating properties, high coverage, 
and more yards to the pound. Its 
properties make it an excellent fibre 
to blend in winter suits and over- 
coats. 

Natural wool blended with 15 to 
25 per cent. Orlon has the great 
advantage that it will not shrink on 
laundering in the way that the 
straight wool would. 

Dynel is also warm, resilient, and 
dimensionally stable. It dries rapidly, 
and resists moths, mildew, burning, 
and many chemicals. Orlon is a little 
better than Dynel in heat resistance, 
and considerably better in weather 
resistance, so is expected to find 
more quality uses. 

But the cost of Dynel is only about 
two-thirds that of Orlon, so it will 
probably be used widely in textiles 
for the mass market. 


NOTHER important new synthetic 

fibre is a polyester, which is named 
Dacron in the United States, though 
the British call it Terylene. 

Dacron has high quality appeal, 
and is considered by many experts to 
be the fibre of the future. It has 
high resilience, considerable resist- 
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ance to wrinkling, and rapid recovery 
when either wet or dry. 

It makes an ideal lightweight fabric 
for summer suitings. Dacron is easily 
cleaned and quickly dried owing to 
its water insensitivity; can be easily 
heat-set and so is rapidly pressed and 
pleated; and it is also moth-resistant. 

Among the speciality fibres of 
which you will be hearing more is 
Vicara, a zein (corn) protein fibre. A 
number of protein fibres have been 
developed in recent years, including 
the British product, Ardil, made from 
peanut protein, which is now in 
quantity production. 

But Vicara is something special. In 
many ways it resembles wool, and 
was first made on a large scale when 
wool was scarce. But it is much more 
than a wool substitute. When Vicara 
is used as a blend in socks and 
sweaters, it upgrades wool and nylon 
to give a produce which is soft to 
the touch, and has a “ luxury feel”. 

When blended with wool, it gives 
good wrinkle recovery. Besides, it 
has high moisture absorption, and 
is resistant to solvent chemicals, 
moths and mildew. 


SOME of the new “custom-made ” 


sports cars are now featuring 
Fiberglas in place of metal bodies. 
Fiberglas is a plastic material which 
has already been used widely for 
electrical insulation, but is now being 
made in fabric form, and is finding 
interesting home uses. 

Drapes or curtains made of Fiber- 
glas — which can now be screen- 
printed in a _ variety of pleasing 
patterns—are to all intents and pur- 
poses indestructible. Fiberglas drapes 
are non - flammable, shrinkproof, 
stretchproof, resistant to rot, effects 
of sunlight, radiator heat and moths, 
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and you can wipe them clean with 
a damp cloth. You would probably 
get tired of them and throw them 
away long before they would need 
replacing. 

Last big-scale new material that we 
will mention here is Saran. Saran is 
already used widely industrially in 
making screens and automobile seat 
covers, but is now invading the home 
decorative field, too. 

With the synthetics, the textile 
maker can now produce tailor-made 
materials. By blending exactly the 
right amount of each material, he can 
produce materials with any properties 
desired. 

Here are 
follows in his 


the main pointers he 
blends—and _ these 
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are the points for you to watch when 
you shop and when you wish to 
choose between one biend or 
another. 

Add'tion of nylon to high-style 
goods can be counted on to give 
better strength, increased stability, 
and few “seconds” in a_ batch. 
Orlon, Dynel, and Dacron staple 
fibres, being wool-like, will give 
warmth, crease - resistance, abrasion 
resistance, and probably good pro- 
tection against moths in a blend. 


RLON, the heavier-weight synthetic, 
will be for winter goods, while 
Dacron, the lighter-weight material, 
will be more suitable when blended 
in summer- or tropical-weight goods. 


HEN I was a young man I observed that nine out of 
every ten things I did were failures. I didn’t want to 
be a failure. So I did ten times more work. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





— What You Are 


biologist, a specimen. 





T° the statistician, the mass-observer, you are one unit in 
a crowd. To the physicist you are a mathematical for- 
mula; to the chemist, a compound of substances; to the 


The behaviourist sees you as an animal modified by con- 
ditioned reflexes; the psychologist, as a mental type suffer- 
ing, to a more or less degree, from morbid variations; the 
philosopher, as the subject of a conscious experience. 

You interest the historian as one of the innumerable 
insects that build up the coral island of human develop- 
ment; the economist, as bee or drone that helps cross- 
fertilise the cycle of production and consumption. 

To the postman you are an address; to the politician, a 
voter; to the revenue, a taxpayer. . . . So significant you are, 
so universally relevant. But how, and by what right? Beware 
of asking: that way lies theology. 

—MownsIGNOR RONALD Knox, Stimuli. 











@Humour is where you find ‘t 





One walle thy Me 
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THE LANDLORD WAS TAKING HIS 

morning walk when he saw one 
of his tenants eating a meal by the 
roadside. 

“What’s wrong, John? Why are 
you dining outside on such a cold 
morning?” 

“Oh, the chimney smokes,’ 
the reply. 

Thinking he could find out the 
cause of the smoke, the landlord 
went over to the house, but as he 
opened the door he received a whack 
on the head with a broom, followed 
by the words: “Are you _ back 
again, ye lazy old rascal?” 

Closing the door he went over to 
John, patted him on the back and 
said sympathetically, “My chimney 
smokes, too, sometimes.” 


, 


was 


NLY ON ONE OCCASION DURING 

the years 1890-1902 did my 
father’s East Down constituents be- 
tray any burning interest in what 
was happening in the House of 
Commons, and that was when a pro- 
posal was brought forward to erect 
within the precincts of the House a 
statue to Oliver Cromwell. 

John Redmond, who was a great 
friend of my father, although a 
strong political opponent, approached 
him one day and said: “ You know 
enough of Ireland to realise that this 
statue to Cromwell will be regarded 
as a deliberate insult by thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen. ... I wish 


you, as an Ulster member, would 
vote against the scheme.” 

This my father promised to do, 
and was as good as his word. His 
action, however, aroused so much 
resentment among some of the more 
fanatical of his Protestant supporters 
that a deputation was sent from 
Ireland to voice their protest. 

“We want to know,” said their 
spokesman, a typical Ulster farmer, 
“why you voted against the statue 
to Oliver Cromwell?” 

My father appeared to ruminate 
for a moment, and then remarked 





SAM’S SACRIFICE 
CHURCH in the North of 
Ireland held a self-denying 

week. One of the parishioners, 
by no means noted for his 
piety, came to the minister at 
the end of the week and handed 
over 10s. 6d., all in threepenny 
pieces. 

“Thank you, Sam,” said the 
minister. “ But how come your 
contribution is in threepenny 
bits?” 

Sam shifted his feet uneasily 
and said: “Well, sir, I’m used 
to havin’ three whiskeys and a 
soda every day. But as we are 
holdin’ a_ self-denial week, I 
decided I must give up some- 
thin’, and (nodding towards the 
threepenny bits) these are the 
sodas, sir.” 




















JOURNEY’S END 


A Priest from the diocese of Galway told me of the West of Ire- 
land woman who went to Confession to a parish priest and told 
him she had visited a fortune-teller. 
“ Indeed,” said the P.P. “ And what had she to say?” 
“ Well, Father, one of the things she told me was that I am goin’ 
to meet a bald-headed man and go on a long journey.” 
“ Well, now,” said the P.P., “isn’t that a remarkable coincidence? 
Here I am without a hair on my head. . . . And you’re going to do 
the Stations of the Cross twenty times!” 


—MacTOo.Lxa. 








quite innocently: “Did I really? I 
quite forget. But who was Oliver 
Cromwell anyway? . . . The name 
seems familiar. Wasn’t he the man 
who said that all Catholics should 
be sent to Hell or Connacht?” 

“That’s him!” said the deputa- 
tion enthusiastically. “He was a 
grand man.” 

“ Exactly,” said my father. “ And 
that’s why I voted against his 
statue: I wouldn’t have given them 
a choice.” 

—Sir Gervais RENTOUL, K.C., 
Sometimes I Think. 


FAMOUS HURLING MAN DREAMT 

that he died and went to heaven. 
He had not long arrived when he 
found himself in a company of other 
famous hurlers—men whose feats 
are recorded for all time in the 
annals of the G.A.A. 

It seems that he could not resist 
the temptation to form a team; and 
soon a sufficient number of teams 
had been enrolled to inaugurate an 
All-Heaven Senior Hurling Cham- 
pionship. 

But then the question arose: 
What about referees? He was trying 
to puzzle that problem out when the 
telephone rang. 


It was the Devil. “I have a team 
that can beat any above in your 
place,” Satan told him. 

“Impossible,” said the famous 
hurler. “I’ve collected all the great 
hurlers that ever lived, so how could 
you hope to beat us?” 

“That’s easy,” said the Devil, 
“T’ve got all the referees.” 

—LIAM RIORDAN in the 
Irish Catholic. 


WHEN I was In DusLIn I DROvE 

out one day to see Mrs. Despard, 
and on the way the jarvey turned to 
me and said: “Would ye be drivin’ 
to see Mrs. Despard?” 

I replied that I was. 

“An’ would she be a friend of 
yours?” he asked. 

I said that she was indeed, and 
that I was very proud of the fact. 
We arrived at the gates of Roebuck 
House, Clonskea. I climbed down 
and asked the amount of the fare, 
The jarvey struck an attitude. 

“ D’ye think that I’d take a penny 
from you, an’ you a friend of Mrs. 
Despard’s? I would not, not a penny 
piece.” 

I applauded his sentiments, 
thanked him, and asked if I might 
offer him the price of a drink. He 
said that indeed I might. 





ON 


“Now, what can you get a nice 
drink for in Dublin?” I asked. 
He considered for a moment, then 
said: “ Three-and-fourpence.” 
—NAomI Jacos, Me. 


CORKMAN DIED AND WAS SOON 

knocking at the Gate of Heaven. 
There was a jangling of keys and 
then St. Peter stood before him. 

“ May I come in, sir?” asked the 
Corkman with becoming deference. 

“Ha,” said the saint, “you have 
an Irish accent. Which county do 
you come from?” 

“Cork, sir—the city of Cork.” 

“Hmmm. . .” muttered the saint. 
Then he frowned as he added, “ I’m 
afraid I can’t let you in. You see, 
we can’t be bothered making drish- 
een for one!” 

It is necessary to explain to the 
uninitiated that “drisheen” is a 
native Cork dish—a variety of meat 


pudding, rather like a bicycle tube 
(as a famous comedian puts it), but, 
of course, not quite as long. 

i. R. 


T WAS SOMEWHERE IN THE DIOCESE 

of Clogher I heard the story of the 
old tramp who sidled up to a group 
of men standing near the parish 
church door one fine Sunday morn- 
ing and begged “a few coppers.” 

One of the men pointed to a priest 
who was bustling about the church 
precincts. “Ask the parish priest 
over there,” he said. “ He’s a dacent 
man and, never fear, he'll give ye 
something.” 

The tramp promptly took the 
hint, and soon he and the P.P. were 
deep in conversation. But it was 
obvious that the priest was doing 
most of the talking. Then a sur- 


WITH THE MOTLEY 





THE BLARNEY ROSES? 


A SKIBBEREEN man to!d me a 
story about my father, 
O’Donovan Rossa. 

When my father was “on the 
run” in Skibbereen he dashed 
into his friend the undertaker’s 
shop to hide, with che blood- 
hounds of police close on his 
trail. He feared they had seen 
him enter, but in his desperate 
plight there was nowhere else to 
go. 

There wasn’t a spot in that 
little house they wouldn't 
search, but the quick-witted 
undertaker had a happy thought. 
In a flash he boosted him into 
his sample coffin and laid some 
paper roses on his chest. 

The searching officer respect- 
fully tiptoed by, leaving the 
breath-holding corpse to eternal 
rest. 

—-MARGARET O’DONOVAN 
Rossa COLE, Céad 
Mile Failte. 











prised, pained look was seen to steal 
over the tramp’s face. He fumbled 
in his ragged pockets, saluted and 
was saluted in turn, and then re- 
joined the group. 

“Well, how did ye get on?” asked 
one. 

“Get on, is it?” said the tramp. 
Then he grinned sheepishly as he 
added: “Sure, I gev him half-a- 
crown for his new church.” 

—QUENTIN QUINN. 


E TWO BELFAST DOCTORS VISITED 

their new patient together, and 
both put their hands under the bed- 
clothes to feel his pulse. By accident, 
however, they. got hold of each 
other’s hands. 
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“ Nothing 
doctor. 
“Probably drunk,” said the other. 
—Southern Star. 


serious,” said one 


© DRUNKS WERE SITTING AT A 

Dublin bar, staring mournfully 
into their drinks. One of them, cup- 
ping his hands together as if they 
contained something, asked his com- 
panion: “Whatve I got m my 
hands?” 
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His companion thought seriously; 
“The Parnell Monument?” 

“ No—you’re wrong!” 

“Leopardstown race track?” 
you're gettin’ 


“No! No! 
very warm.” 

“A horse.” 

The first drunk opened his hands 
a little and peeped in. Then he 
looked up eagerly. “ Yes, but what 
colour?” he asked. 


But 


—La Prensa. 
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KD FRIENDS HAVE SENT ME TWO 

advertisements from American 
papers. One is from the Boston 
Piuot of the 14th February last, and 
issued by an airline in connection 
with the notorious Téstal. Get back 
in the swing of a REAL Irtsh jig, 
the caption says under a drawing 
showing a girl dancing with hands 
on hips, in the Scotch style, ¢vith no 
regard to our native fashion of keep- 
ing the arms as dead objects, hang- 
ing straight down. But to whose 
music does the lady so indecorously 
dance? He is there as large as life in 
the background—cocked hat, cuta- 
way coat, corduroy knee-breeches, 
stockings and buckled shoes, the 
whole surmounted by the traditional 
monkey-face. 

What seems to me to be wrong 
here has nothing to do with the 
validity of this character as a national 
type—I think it is ethically wrong 
for the airline to invite people to 
come to Ireland to see him if they 
know (as they must) that he doesn’t 
live here. On the other hand, I hold 
that, if he is in demand as a tourist 
attraction, it is the job of those 


“IT’S WELCOME YOU ARE”’ 


* 


tourist boards to provide him, and 
provide, with him, his ancestral 
tools—jaunting cars,  shillelaghs, 
potheen, black eyes and so forth. 

Pigs take their bow in a prepos- 
terous coloured advertisement in the 
New Yorker of July 23rd. The 
sponsors call themselves the British 
Travel Association. 

The page has some small pictures 
showing Scots, Welsh and London 
types, all dominated by a big 
picture showing some lads in cloth 
caps examining the contents of a 
small but spotless cart. It is full of 
piglings, and here is what appears 
under it: 


IT’S WELCOME YOU ARE 
to a village square in the Antrim 
Glens of Northern Ireland. These 
little pigs that went to market are 
direct descendants of those once 
herded by Saint Patrick on nearby 
Slemish Mountain. 


Will we leave it at that? There is 
scarcely anything else at which to 
leave it. 

—MyYLes NA GOPALEEN in the 
Irish Times. 





Vithtog wetter be Mom 


PATRICK MOORE 


E have landed, as the first 
\ \ rocket probably will land, in 

the great Ocean of Storms; so 
let us leave our space’ craft and 
make our way to the starting point 
of our journey, the bottom of the 
great Herodotus cleft-valley. 

The sun is just setting on the 
outer plain, but it is of no help to 
us within the valley. No gleams of 
solar light can reach us, and the 
heavens are black and star-studded. 

The darkness seems far more in- 
tense than anything in our earthly 
experience. On our own planet, it is 
seldom really “dark.” During sum- 
mer, it is twilight for most of the 
night; and even in midwinter there 
is usually a certain amount of glow 
from overhead, even when there is 
a thick mantle of cloud. This is not 
the case on the moon, where there 
is no air to diffuse the light. 


i is bitterly cold, too. We are of 

course wearing protective suits— 
otherwise we could not possibly sur- 
vive for a moment, because of the 
lack of pressure and partly because 
the temperature is in the region of 


—250° F., cold enough to liquefy 
ordinary air. There is no atmosphere 
to diffuse the sun’s heat, and the in- 
sulating surface layers allow little or 
no warmth to percolate through the 
ground. 


The stars are not. twinkling. 
Twinkling is an atmospheric effect 
that does not occur on the airless 
moon. The stars shine down as hard, 
steely points of light, quite unlike 
the gently winking orbs of terrestrial 
skies. Moreover, there seem to be a 
great many of them. Astronomically, 
the earth’s atmospheric blanket is a 
great handicap to observation, and 
now that we are free of it we can 
see much more clearly. 


‘Tue next unfamiliar fact is that 
the stars seem to be moving ex- 
iremely slowly. The earth turns on 
its axis once every twenty-four 
hours, so that a star on the celestial 
equator takes only twelve hours to 
move right across the sky from 
horizon to horizon, but on_ the 
slower-spinning moon the  corre- 
sponding time is a fortnight. 

There is no friendly dawn; the 
first rays appear over the horizon 
without the slightest warning, stab- 
bing the jet-black heavens, but it 
takes more than an hour for the 
complete disc of the sun to rise 
above the skyline. 

Our torches show that although 
the rocks are deathly cold, they are 
not damp, as is the case in terrestrial 
caves. We forget that dampness 
means water, and there is no water 
on the moon. 


Condensed from A Guide to the Moon (Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
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We have not seen much of the 
moon as yet, and we still have to 
obtain our first view of the earth. 
For this we must climb out of the 
valley on to the outer surface. The 
sun has set now, and the landscape 
is plunged into the depths of Junar 
night, so that it is an eerie journey 
among the ghostly, silent craters of 
the lonely plain. 


BY the time we reach the small 

rater Bruce, it is lunar midnight. 
This means that it is new moon on 
the earth, and consequently full 
earth on the moon; our home planet 
looks a truly magnificent orb, flood- 
ing the rocks with light and shining 
down from overhead with a splendid 
glowing radiance. 

Even with the unaided eye we can 
make out considerable detail on the 
disc, which is fourteen times the size 
that the moon appears from the 
earth. Continents and seas are plain 
enough—the Amercas can be seen 
easily, and also the bluish area mark- 
ing the Pacific Ocean and the polar 
areas mantied in white. 

We can see, too, that there is a 
blanket of air round the disc, as the 
edge does not appear hard and 
sharp, but surrounded by a luminous 
aureole far more splendid than the 
most magnificent solar halo. 

The earth stays quite still in the 
heavens, although its axial spinning 
is revealed by the drift of the con- 
tinents and seas from left to right. 
The Americas pass from view over 
the limb, and presently Africa and 
Europe can be made out. 

Now and then the slow drift of a 
star takes it behind the earth, but 
we find it difficult to see the actual 
disappearance, as th: star becomes 
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drowned in the glowing ring of light 
caused by the terrestrial atmosphere. 


[7 will take a week for “ full earth ” 

to wane to “half earth,” and 
rather than wait for it let us leave 
Bruce and go to a very different 
region, that of the so-called “ Moun- 
tains of Eternal Light.” 

The Mountains of Eternal Light 
are close to the North Pole, and as 
we are some 10,000 feet above the 
general surface level we have a good 
view of the surrounding terrain. 

The mountains, placed as they 
are, are always in sunlight. The sun 
never sets on their summits, and 
night is unknown. Around us loom 
the tangled masses of peaks and the 
gorge entrances; low down in the 
sky we can see the earth. Below, we 
look down into the shadows, The 
rays which catch our peak pass over 
the lower-lying valleys, and we seem 
to be cut off from the rest of the 
moon, in a universe of our own. 

Some 350 miles from the Pole, lies 
Pythagoras, a huge walled plain 
which is certainly worth a visit, even 
though we shall have to cross some 
very rough country to get there. 
Travelling in time as well as in 
space, we arrive just after the sun 
has risen once more above the 
horizon, to find that Pythagoras’ 
inner east wall is fully lit by the 
solar rays. There is a_ central 
elevation too—a massive mountain 
rising to §,000 feet above the floor, 
though it slopes fairly gently. 


WE know that Pythagoras is eighty- 


five miles in diameter, with 
walls 17,000 feet above its floor, but 
there seems nothing cavernous or 
precipitous about it from where we 





WALKING ACROSS THE MOON 


stand. The central mountain slopes 
gently down to the floor in a mass 
of ashy, broken rocks and debris; two 
other mountain masses, almost as 
high as ours, can be seen to the 
south-west, catching the rays of the 
rising sun; but the main eastern walls, 
lofty though they really are, appear 
very inconspicuous and low down on 
the horizon. 

Because of the relatively sharp 
curve of the moon’s surface (the 
horizon would be just over two miles 
from an observer standing on a 
regular plain), we do not seem to be 
inside a walled plain at all. 

As the sun slowly climbs through 
the inky sky and the shadows shorten, 
we make our way north-westward, 
past the ruined plain Hipparchus 
(majestic from the earth, very obscure 
when seen close at hand), past the 
twin craters Godlin and Agrippa, and 
across the comparatively level eastern 
part of the great Mare Tranquilli- 
tatis. 


‘Tue lunar morning is as long as a 

terrestrial week, and as we travel 
we watch the crescent earth gradually 
narrowing. By “midday” we have 
reached our goal—Mount Argaeus, 


on the western side of the broad 
strait which separates the Sea of 
Tranquillity from its eastern neigh- 
bour, the Sea of Serenity. 

This time we really do have some 
impression of height. Even from earth 
we can see that Argaeus is fairly 
steep, as it casts a long, tapering 
shadow when the sun is low over it; 
and as we look down the slope 
leading to the strait, 8,000 feet below, 
we have a splendid view. 

Next, let us visit the Washbowl, 
which can almost be classed as 
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another lunar freak. It is to be found 
inside the crater Cassini, a formation 
with low, narrow walls, lying in the 
Mare Imbrium near the foothills of 
the Alps. 

To reach it, we shall have to go 
through the strait separating the 
Apennines from the Caucasus. 


THis strait is littered with hum- 

mocks, mounds and rocky debris, 
with clefts and mountain masses 
here and there. Walking would be 
easy enough, in view of our new- 
found ability to spring twenty feet 
from the ground; but the walk from 
Argaeus to the Washbowl would be 
a long one. If we could drive a car 
across the Mare Serenitatis at a 
steady sixty m.p.h. it would take us 
seven hours te get from one side to 
the other. 

From the earth, the Washbowl 
looks like a peak; but as we climb up 
we find that it is really a shallow 
crater, with massive rounded walls, 
and a minute central orifice only a 
few hundred yards across. We can 
walk across the whole bowl in half 
an hour, and if the rounded ramparts 
did not gleam white in the sunlight 
they would be hard to make out from 
the earth. 

From the Washbowl we travel 
south-west, past Thaetetus once more 
and up towards the -foothills of the 
mighty Apennines. 

We see Mount Hadley towering 
15,000 feet into the sky, which is 
still jet-black even though the sun is 
well above the horizon and the rock- 
glare hides the stars; and graduaily 
the mountains close in upon us, until 
all we can see is a tumbled, broken 
mass in every direction, with here 
and there a giant peak. 








§2 
Baa time we move into shadow, we 
pass from glaring sunlight into 
absoiute blackness; and in the shade, 
where the solar rays are cut off, the 
cold is so bitter that to expose our- 
selves to it for the fraction of a 
second would mean death. 
Gradually, with the slow, stately 
march of all the heavenly bodies as 
seen from the moon—the earth, now 
visible once more as a slender cres- 
cent, excepted—the sun sinks behind 
a peak, and the shadows lengthen 
until the little crater is enveloped in 
the bitter cold of a lunar evening. 


Qk last visit is, perhaps, the most 

interesting of all. We are to go to 
the Straight Wall in the Mare 
Nubium, well south of the equator. 
The so-called Wall is really a 
tremendous cliff. It is sixty miles 
long, and ends to the south in a 
cluster of hills known as the Stag’s- 
Horn Mountain. The plain to the east 
drops suddenly by over 800 feet, 
exposing a line of steep cliffs, a really 
towering rock face above us. 

They become slightly less lofty as 
we make our way southwards, but 
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there is plenty to see. Presently we 
come to twin craterlets, both very 
shallow, and some miles to the east 
we can make out the ramparts of 
Birt, a crater eleven miles across. 

At last we come to the first of the 
Stag’s-Horn peaks, and approach the 
Wall from the West. 

The aspect is very different. The 
plain has much the same character as 
before—it is a little rougher, if any- 
thing—but the Wall itself is not to 
be seen. 

East of us lies what looks like a 
low ridge, and on climbing it we 
see far below us, dropping steeply 
away, the familiar cliff. 

Far below is the plain, studded 
here and there with pits and craterlets 
which cast long shadows as the sun 
sinks down to the horizon, touching 
it with its disc and almost impercep- 
tibly passing out of sight. 


AS the icy chill of lunar night over- 

takes it and plunges it into a dark- 
ness relieved only by the cold, steely 
stars and the comforting light of the 
glowing earth, we conclude our 
journey. 
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Wanderlust 


HE old man had lived all his life in one cottage; then 

he suddenly took it into his head to move next door. 
His puzzled friends inquired why he had “ bothered ”. 

“ Well,” he replied, “ I suppose it’s the gipsy in me.” 


HE reality of life, we learn too late, is in the living 
tissue of it from day to day, not in the expectation of 
better nor in the fear of worse. Those two things, to be 
always looking ahead, and to worry over things that haven’t 
yet happened, and very likely won’t happen—those take the 


very essence out of life. 


—STEPHEN LEACOCK. 





It’s not publicity that makes a screen actress a success... 


It’s Hard Work, Says Ann 
Blyth 


JERRY COTTER 


RESSED in impeccable taste, not 

designed to startle the eye of 

the beholder, serene Ann Blyth 
scarcely resembics the popular con- 
ception of a top-bracket movie star. 
At twenty-five, with two decades in 
the highly competitive acting pro- 
fession behind her, Ann is a poised 
and candid young lady who knows 
what she wants—and why. 

The Irish-blue of her eyes sparkled 
as she talked about the things most 
dear to her: Faith, family and career. 
Her devotion to all three has become 
almost legendary in the ten years 
since she arrived in Hollywood. An 
attractive St. Genesius medal dangled 
from her wrist, occasionally accent- 
ing a Blyth remark by clinking 
against the teacup she held. 

Ann is practical about her career. 
“Hard work, and not publicity, is 
what makes an actress a success, and 
don’t let anyone tell you otherwise.” 

Beauty, proven dramatic ability 
and determination are the usual re- 
quisites for screen stardom. Ann has 
these in abundant measure. She is 
probably the most sought-after young 
star in motion pictures today. 


MORE important, she has the Faith 
and strength of character which 
enable her to sift the nuggets from 


the sand in the Hollywood sluice 
trough. Few girls her age are as for- 


tunate. In a field where sincerity, in- 
nate dignity and honesty do not 
always win top priority, Ann Blyth 
has proved that glamour is a highly 
overrated commodity unless it has a 
firm basis in these qualities. 

With the exception of Irene 
Dunne, no star in Hollywood today 
is more honestly admired and re- 
spected by fellow workers than this 
soft-spoken young lady who has 
come to material success via the long, 
hard route. 

Ann knows about hard work. She 
started at the age of five, acting m 
radio plays, singing children’s rétes 
with the San Carlo Opera, and 
studying voice and dramatics. All 
this continued while she went 
through the usual 3-R training at two 
New York parochial schools, St. 
Stephen’s and St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
School. 

Ann’s parents separated shortly 
after she was born in 1928. Her 
mother, the former Ann Lynch of 
Dublin, struggled hard in those early 
depression years to keep a home for 
her two daughters, Ann and Dorothy. 
When young Ann showed an apti- 
tude and a desire to act and sing, her 
mother encouraged her. 


“ QyneE day while I was eating lunch 
at school,” recailed Ann, “a pro- 
ducer came around to look the class 


Condensed from The Sign 
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over. This was the 
Children’s School and most of us 
were working in radio and on the 
stage. The producer was Herman 
Shumlin. He picked me from the 
group. Next thing I realised I was 
rehearsing with Paul Lukas for a 
Broadway début in Watch on the 
Rhine. I was eleven and had never 
been happier.” 

That play, and Ann, were both 
successful. She appeared in it almost 
two years, was signed by Universal- 
International when a talent scout 
turned in an enthusiastic report on 
her, and wound up playing in a 
series of movie musicals. 


Professional 


ORE serious screen rdles, an 

Academy Award nomination for 
her performance in Mildred Pierce, 
and two personal tragedies followed. 
Playing Joan Crawford’s daughter 
was a radical departure of type for 
the hitherto sweet ingenué of the 
O’Connor comedies. She was called 
on to interpret a selfish, snarling and 
thoroughly unsympathetic subdeb. 

It is a tribute to her ability that 
her best efforts have been in réles 
calling for the unattractive character 
qualities which she does not possess. 
In Thunder on the Hill, she lent 
great conviction to the part of a con- 
demned murderess. 


FPANS seem to prefer her assign- 


ments as the “campus sweet- 
heart ” or “ the girl next door ”, such 
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as she played in Sally and Saint Anne 
—but the critics’ garlands have come 
with the unattractive réles. Under a 
new MGM starring contract, she will 
probably alternate both styles with 
singing assignments in pictures like 
Indian Love Call and The Student 
Prince. 


THE first joy of star billing was 

marred considerably for the happy 
young girl by the death of her 
mother, who had guided her through 
every step of her career. 

“The blow was softened a great 
deal when my mother’s sister and 
her husband closed their own home 
in Connecticut and came to live with 
me. I don’t know what I would have 
done without Aunt Cis and Uncle 
Pat. They’re wonderful.” 

June Haver once told me that of 
all the people she had met during her 
movie career, Ann impressed her 
most. “ She’s lively and gay, without 
any affectation at all. She is like a 
breath of fresh ocean air. And her 
Faith is as much a part of her as 
breathing,” enthused June. 


T isn’t often that stars make it a 

point +o tell interviewers the good 
points of co-workers and competitors. 
Ann is one of the refreshing 
exceptions. 

Ann Marie Blyth is a contradiction 
of so many pseudo-traditions in 
movieville, we can only hope that 
she is the harbinger of a trend. 





ae cAS 
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WHEN a man is a Christian even his cat and his dog know 


it. 


—JosePpH Fort NewTon. 





These seasonal workers on his father’s English farm were 
his friends and his mentors 


My Connemara Harvesters 


T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN 


* 


VERY spring for twenty-five 
oe father had a letter from 

Connemara saying “ Jimmy and 
Martin and me are ready to come if 
you will send the cost. Thomas 
O’Connor.” So a postal order for the 
fare and a bit over was duly sent, 
and on a Friday evening a week later 
Thomas O’Connor, Martin O’Connor 
and James Murtagh walked up from 
Roade Station to our farm at Shut- 
langer to begin their five months’ stay 
with us to help in the hay and corn 
harvests. 

Tommy, Martin, and Jimmy were 
all part of our childhood, and we 
gladly welcomed old friends when 
we found the door of the little 
house at the end of the cartshed 
open, smoke rising again from its 
chimney, and the hens already 
foraging in and out to see what they 
could pick up. 

After reporting their safe arrival 
and giving father his annual present 
of a small bottle of Irish whiskey, 
they spent Saturday in putting the 
little house to rights. Three straw 
beds had to be got ready, wood and 
sticks cut and coal collected, milk 
and oatmeal and potatoes drawn 
from us, and bacon and other 
groceries bought in the village. 


How different our three Irishmen 
were, and yet how alike in kind- 
ness to us all. Jimmy was short and 
dark, with a twinkle in his eye that 
unfailingly called all children and 
animals and I suspect all women to 
him. He was the obvious spare shep- 
herd, cowman, and cattleman to take 
over from the regular men when they 
went on their summer holiday. * 

He could still catch a rabbit or 
hare in their form or a squatting 
partridge in the long grass by falling 
full-length upon them without warn- 
ing and then producing a rather flat- 
tened and surprised catch from 
beneath him. 

Martin was lame and was in his 
element as loader on the wagon or 
builder on the rick, where his lame- 
ness was no handicap. No load of 
hay or corn needed roping if Martin 
had built it, nor did his stacks need 
propping up to prevent them from 
settling unevenly. And after he had 
made the stacks Martin thatched 
them; from the foundations to the 
thatch he was responsible for the 
many stacks of our hay and corn 
harvest. 

Tommy was big and fair, the un- 
doubted leader of the trio. There 
was nothing in farm work he could 
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not do and he was expert at hoeing 
turnips and pitching heavy sheaves 
to the top of a loaded wagon. He 
was a lover of horses and he and 
the wagoner were firm friends. 

Yet Tommy, big and strong as he 
was, was very shy and gentle with 
women and children. Every week he 
came to the garden and mother 
piled his arms full of vegetables for 
the little house, talking to him of 
his wife and children in far-off Con- 
nemara. 

Though he was bound up in his 
family and his home, he _ idolised 
mother, and it was Tommy who 
walked three miles on a wet and 
windy night to fetch the doctor 
when she was suddenly taken ill. 


Wen father decided I was old 

‘enough to begin to learn farm- 
ing, it was into Tommy’s hands I 
was consigned. It was hay-time when 
I had my first lesson, and Tommy 
showed me how to turn a half-made 
swath of hay with a hay-rake with- 
out a lot of unnecessary movements. 

In his hands the whole- swath 
behaved like a pack of cards and it 
was fascinating to see the turning 
movement run down the swath as 
he progressed down the row. To my 
delight, I found I could imitate him 
very soon, and this initial success 
made me keen to keep up my repu- 
tation as a good pupil. 

Try as I would, I could not pick 
up Tommy’s method of singling tur- 
nips, which worked so fast and 
neatly with him, but only clumsily 
and untidily with me. Holding his 
hoe firmly with stiffened elbows and 
using the weight of his body to do 
all the work, he leaned forward and 
pushed the hoe through the row of 
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turnips and then leaned back and 
drew the hoe back, leaving one well- 
grown turnip standing and all! the 
rest and the weeds uprooted. 

So simple, speedy, and effective, 
and yet I just could not do it. 


But when the time came for me to 

mow with the scythe, the wheel- 
wright and the blacksmith in the 
village were consulted and together 
they built for me a small scythe 
which fitted me perfectly. At first I 
learnt the movements of feet and 
hands by Tommy putting his hands 
over mine and his feet behind mine, 
so that we shuffled forward together 
swinging and shuffling in proper 
time. 

And it was in the lucerne field 
that I had my first lessons, for 
Tommy held that it was a great mis- 
take to put a beginner on to soft 
grass, which was difficult to bite with 
the blade. The lucerne stalks were 
stiff and stood up to the scythe well 
and gave me a chance to get the 
feel of the cutting-edge of the blade. 

Before he let me start on my own, 
he made me shut my eyes and listen 
to the song of his blade as he cut 
swath after swath, and he told 
me to wait patiently for the moment 
when I, too, could make the blade 
sing. Twice a week Tommy and I 
took a horse and cart and brought 
a load cf lucerne down to the farm 
for the horses and cows, and for 
weeks I only produced grunts and 
sighs out of my moving blade, until 
one day I suddenly called out to 
Tommy: “I’ve got it—listen,” and 
he replied: “Yes, now I can hear 
your blade sing. Tomorrow you shall 
help me mow.” 


It was typical of Tommy’s 
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methods that on the morrow when 
we reached the field he just honed 
his scythe and started cutting a 
swath, and left me to follow suit on 
another behind him out of sight of 
the eagle-eye of my tutor. And so 
all my nervousness fell from me, 
and keeping time with Tommy ahead 
I began to enjoy the crisp cut of the 
fine-edged blade across the stalks of 
the lucerne and the song of the two 
blades in unison. 

The steady singing swish of our 
biades, the scent of the flowers in 
the sun, and the- clouds of butter- 
flies were an intoxicating accompani- 
ment to my first performance with 
the scythe. I was as nearly drunk as 
the butterflies when Tommy halted, 
looked back at our work, and said: 
“You'll do, young master.” 

To me corn harvest was much the 
same as hay harvest and consisted 
of long days spent in leading horses 
and wagons, but to the Irishmen 
corn harvest was the crown of the 
year; hay was food for animals and 
so was well worth gathering, but 
corn was food for women and chil- 
dren and was a gift of God. So to 
them corn harvest was a solemn rite 
and in good weather work went on 
in the harvest-field until dark. 


ND the Irishmen had a harvest- 
home hymn of their own, which 
only I of all the people at home had 
ever heard, for they only sang it 
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when they thought they were alone 
and out of hearing of everybody. 
But one year I had s*sained my back, 
so that I had been off work for the 
last week of harvest, and the night 
of the harvest-home I was sitting by 
the brook near Willow Ford when 
the last load came to the ford. 

Only the three Irishmen were 
with it as the last field to be cleared 
was just outside the village, and all 
the other men had gone home leav- 
ing the Irishmen to bring the last 
load to the rickyard. As usual, the 
horses stopped for a drink at the 
ford, and then as they breasted the 
hill up to home the Irishmen burst 
into song. 

The words were in Gaelic and 
meant nothing to me, but the refrain 
was lovely, and I sat entranced as 
the voices and the accompanying 
rumble of the wagon-wheels faded 
into the dusk. 

After harvest-home it was always 
something of an anticlimax. Martin 
set to work to thatch the ricks and 
Tommy and Jimmy did odd jobs, 
obviously marking time until the 
ricks were done and they could all 
go home to Connemara. 

At last the day came for packing 
up, because Martin had put his dolly 
on the last rick—a house-martin, 
sign-manual of his work, and a sym- 
bol that the spring would return, 
and Martin with it to thatch next 
year’s ricks. 


Carew 


Makn1acz is like a pair of shears—inseparably joined, often 
moving in opposite directions, but punishing anyone 
who comes between them. 


—SyYDNEY SMITH. 





Sixty-six acres of stout! 


Lusi Dictivve of a Brenery 


BRIAN 


DOWLING 





O you’re off on a brewery lark, 

they said, licking their lips. Vats 

of stout; lakes of porter; lagoons 

of beer . . . But you hardly see beer 

at all. Then only in the sample room, 

at the end of an hour and a half’s 

hard walk; and by that time you 
need your two “kerries ” of stout. 

The business of brewing has a 


mystical air, and a jargon of its own. 
It has, at least, in the brewery we 
went to. Set on the banks of the 
Liffey (whose water it doesn’t use; 
it comes from St. James’s Wells in 
Co. Kildare), its sixty-six acres spread 
like a benignant growth in the heart 
of Dublin. The streets of the city 
run through it. At the corner of 
Portland and Robert and Rainsford 
Streets, our guide told us in Robinson 
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Crusoe tones; “ Everything you can 
see is Guinness’s.” 

The brewery began as four acres, 
taken on a 9,000-year lease at £45 
per annum by Arthur Guinness in 
1759. Since then, it has steadily 
grown. When we went round, our 
guide was surprised to see demoli- 
tions and new foundations which 


hadn’t been there a fortnight before. 
Yet traditions are cherished: mes- 
sengers in the family livery, with the 
harp of Brian Boru on the button, 
walk the dim office corridors between 
the family’s portraits. 


SIXTy-SIx acres is a lot of land, and 

St. James’s Gate is a lot of 
brewery. It has a look of massed 
institutions: the brewhouse like an 
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infirmary, the malthouse like a bar- 
racks, the fermenting house like a 
fortress, the power house like a power 
house. dt is, in fact, the biggest 
brewery in the world ‘outside 
America; and the feeling is that the 
Americans can only be bigger because 
of amalgamations, if at all. 


‘THE three breweries in the Guinness 

group—Dublin, London’s Park 
Royal and New York—serve up 
1,800,000,000 glasses of stout a year, 
and the Dublin brewery turns out 
four-fifths of all the beer drunk in 
Ireland. In Eire, consumption of 
beer is 125 pints a head per year: in 
Northern Ireland, with its Protestant 
tradition, consumption is near enough 
half. Guinness is also the Republic’s 
biggest export, after agricultural 
produce. Dublin supplies Scotland, 
Liverpool and North Wales, the 
Bristol area, and England north of 
Manchester. The huge Park Royal 
brewery, started in 1933, has about 
half Dubiin’s output, and supplies 
the rest of England. 

Yet “black beer” — the colour 
comes from a proportion of roasted 
malt—is an English invention. When 
the drinking habits of London porters 
gave draught stout its popular name, 
the Irish were drinking brown ale. 
Irish brewers soon took it up, but 
London porter, bolstered by the 
English Revenue laws, flooded the 
Irish market. In 1773, Arthur 
Guinness gave evidence about it 
before the Irish House of Commons, 
and five years later the discrimination 
was stopped. Irish home and export 
brewing grew. By 1815 a wounded 
cavalry officer at Waterloo was re- 
cruiting his strength with a drop of 
the Export. 
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T. JAMES’s GATE has four main 
brews. The farther you get from 
Dublin, the stronger it is. Draught 
porter, the weakest, is drunk in 
Ireland. Extra stout, in bottle (all 
bottling is done by wholesalers and 
retailers), is drunk in Ireland and 
Britain. Export stout, the strongest, 
goes to the Continent; and Foreign 
Extra, heavily hopped to keep, goes 
round the world. 


IE §0,000 visitors a year who visit 

St. James’s Gate are stunned with 
statistics. Guinness, Dublin, with 
3,600 workers, is the biggest private 
employer in all Eire. In one of the 
four “taps” at which employees 
present their dockets for two free 
pints of porter (they can have four- 
pence instead), 2,000 pints cross the 
counter a day. 

The company has paid £100,000,000 
in direct taxes to Eire since Partition 
took place in 1921. This is apart 
from the tax which it pays in Britain 
on every drop drunk. The tax is 
bitter to an Irish thirst—it was raised 
at the last Budget from 34d. to 64d. 
a pint. In Britain it’s 114d. 

The printing shop issues 1,700,000 
labels on an average day, and a year’s 
production laid end to end would 
just about plaster the equator. Eight 
miles of marrow gauge railway 
supplies the internal transport; rolling 
stock includes a truck with an awn- 
ing for V.I.P.s and a truck with a 
safe for carting round wages. 
the 


beer made? Very 


jow is 

simple, they say. Just water and 
barley, and hops and yeast, and four 
or five day’s work. It’s wiser to leave 
it at that: But here it is, for the 
conscientious. 
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"THe barley is made into malt, which 

entails making the starch in the 
barley ready for brewing. The malt 
is ground to grist and mixed with 
hot water into a mash. The mash 
is poured into kieves (or mixing 
machines) and sparged (or sprinkled) 
with more hot water. The liquid (or 
wort, the sweet liquor) takes the 
solubles from the mash as it drains 
through: and the starch is turned to 
sugar. The wort is boiled in the 
coppers with hops, which give it a 
bitter flavour and help it to keep. 

The hops stay behind: the hopped 
wort is cooled, refrigerated, and 
pumped to the fermenting vats. In 
these, added yeast turns most of the 
sugar to alcohol and carbonic acid 
gas. The liquor is now beer, and the 
Excise man comes round with his 
measuring rods. The yeast is skimmed 
off in great tanks, and the beer goes 
to the vats for maturing. Finally, it 
is clarified, racked into casks, and 
passed to you. Or that’s roughly what 
happens. Let’s say it is water and 
barley and hops and yeast. 

The layman let loose in a brewery 
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is more likely to appreciate the 
poetic touches than the process, 
The barrel-washing machines, for 
instance. You know that these engines 
of levers and broomheads are what 
you yourself would invent, if you had 
any barrels to wash. And the counter- 
weights on the one or two old model 
racking (cask-filling) machines still in 
use, made from bicycle wheels. And 
the sixteen smellers. They smell 
every cask after scalding to see if it’s 
“casky” or oily or foul. 

They sniff 220 an hour, with half 
an hour’s break to one and a half 
hour’s work. It’s a tricky profession. 
Although the apprenticeship is only 
three or four months, your sense of 
smell may suddenly go: and then 
you’re back where you started. Even 
the smells that the untutored nose 
can’t miss are fascinating enough. A 
man of experience could map the 
buildings blindfold. 


ND even outside in the street, a 

true Irishman will sniff the air and 
say Sldinte: this is the home of 
Ireland’s drink. 





— 


One Kind of 


Wealth 


HERE was one kind of wealth of which the rapacious and 
jealous conquerors could never despoil Ireland, the 
wealth of faith and good humour. 

While England, gorged with, ill-gotten gains, was losing 
her name, “ Merry England”, while she sank in a dark 
sadness of which the Elizabethan dramas bore witness, 
while she was choosing as her national poem Paradise Lost, 
Ireland, with a smile on her lips, knew that she still pos- 
sessed Heaven and the sky above. 


—Pavut CLAUDEL. 


T is by the acceptance of the traditional and the formal 
that we escape from the fretful. 


—GEORGE Moore. 
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When Matrimony Was A Crime! 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, AN APPREN- 

tice was bound for a long period 
of years, and so rigidly, that if 
he left without his 
master’s consent he 
could be arrested, sen- 
tenced, and forced to 
finish his apprenticeship when his 
term of imprisonment was over. 

In 1830 a shoemaker, Richard 
Sweeney, charged his apprentice, 
Charlies Colclough, with the crime 
of matrimony before the magistrates 
of Ennis. 

The apprentice had still to com- 
plete some four years and nine 
months of his time, and was 
described as a fresh-looking, raw- 
boned, beardless youth of sixteen. 

All the lad had to offer in his 
defence was his marriage certificate, 
and the shocked bench promptly 
sentenced him to a fortnight’s hard 
work on the prison treadmill, after 
which he was sent back to com- 
plete his apprenticeship. 

—Liberty. 


CLARE 





T THE Cross Roaps HOTEL NEAR 

Malin Head, owned by one 
family for 150 years, there is a curs- 
ing stone which, 
when pointed at a 
ship at sea, was 
supposed to bring it 
bad luck. Nearby you can find semi- 
precious stones on the beaches if 
you know what to look for, and the 
cliffs are full of curious holes, 
arches and other freakish formations. 


—W. G. McMINNIES in 
Truth. 
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HREE YEARS AGO PRINCE MICHAEL 

Neale hired a private plane to fly 
out forty-six cats (of both sexes) 
to Greater Saltee 
island off the Wex- 
ford coast to try to 
exterminate the in- 
numerable rabbits which were 
eating bare the rocky slopes which 
he had planted with thousands of 
trees. When police visited the island, 
the cats had gone. The Prince of 
Saltee then threatened to take in a 
hundred cats, and “if they do not 
kill the rabbits,” he said, “I will 
bring in a cargo of foxes.” Alto- 
gether 120 cats were sent to the 
island. 

The Prince of Saltee hopes to set 
up an island principality in the 
Saltees with its own currency, a 
casino, and a magnificent hotel. 
Last year he erected a huge stone 
coronation chair on the pinnacle of 
the highest cliff on the island for 
the crowning of future Princes of 
the Saltees. 

For the present the population of 
the island is largely birds (some 
four million of them) and bird 
watchers. And, of course, rabbits. 


—Manchester Guardian. 
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R. JAMES MAHER, THE AMERICAN 

who brought a £7,000 house 
across the Atlantic to spend his 
summers in the 
land of his boy- 
hood, sat in the 
garden of his 
dream home on the banks of the 
River Tar, near Clonmel (Co. Tip- 





TIPPERARY 
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perary), recently and waited for a 
buyer. 

For 67-year-old Mr. Maher can- 
not stand the Irish climate any 
longer—even in summer. Said he: 
“I was born here. I left it at 18. 
But I guess a lifetime in Florida and 
California made me soft. The rain 
in Ireland gets me down.” 

Mr. Maher, a Tipperary draper’s 
boy, crossed the Atlantic at eighteen 
on a bargain 30s. ticket—“ There 
was a price war on between the ship- 
ping companies.” He started as a 
waiter in New York, went on to 
amass a fortune as estate investor, 
peach farmer, banker, and _ hotelier. 

Five years ago he decided to build 
a summer home in Tipperary. The 
red-and-white house was shipped 
from New York—all 14,000 pieces 
of it in fifty-mine crates. It cost 
£1,000 to ship. Said he: “I shall 
drop a lot in selling it, but no money 
can replace my broken dream. I 
even had my own notepaper printed, 
headed ‘ River Tar Dream House ’.” 


—Sunday Express. 


iE ITALIANATE SPLENDOUR OF THE 
present Palace at Clogher, with 
colonnaded loggia and imposing en- 
trance, is in great 

TYRONE contrast to the 
| cottages that con- 
—————————- fot 2 em eco 
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the street. The edifice itself is as 
lordly as the names of the Protestant 
Bishops who saw the start and the 
finish of its erection. Begun during 
the tenure of Lord John George 
Beresford, it was completed in 1823 
whilst Lord Robert Ponsonby 
Tottenham Loftus held the Bishop- 
ric. 

Dean Swift visited the Palace. He 
was an intimate friend of Bishop 
Ashe, who held the office in 1697, 
and of the Bishop’s brothers, Dillon 
(Dilly of the “ Journal”) and Tom. 
The Dean called this trio “The 
Three Ashes.” 

According to Sheridan, son of 
Swift’s great friend, it was this same 
Bishop Ashe whom Swift asked to 
discover the cause of his Stella’s 
obvious unhappiness. Upon learning 
from the Bishop that Stella was dis- 
tressed at the slander heaped on her 
because of her affection for him, 
Swift consented to marriage, stipu- 
lating that the ceremony waz to be 
kept secret, and they were to live 
apart as before.’ 

By the Irish Church Temporali- 
ties Act the Palace was sold to the 
Rev. John Gray. His descendants in 
turn sold it to the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Clogher; today it is a 
convent. 

—“FIna” in the Belfast 
Telegraph. 


CWOTD 


iE maid was asked by her mistress why she broke the 
dish. 
“Well, it was like this,” she said. 
cloth in a temper, and it was in the other hand.” 


“T threw down the 


FARM worker, attacked by a cross dog, defended himself 

with a hay-fork and killed the animal. 

“Why,” asked the angry owner, “did you not defend 
yourself with the other end of the hay-fork?” 

“So I would,” replied the farm worker, “so I would, if 
I was attacked by the other end of tie dog.” 


—Liberty. 
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%& Fastest bird : the Frigate (2 
% Fastest four-legged animal : 
*% Fastest fish : the Swordfish 


61 m.p.h.) 
the Cheetah (70 m.p.h.) 
(68 m.p.h.) 


Speed Kings of the Wild 


DAVID GUNSTON 


AN’S maximum running speed 
Ms: about twenty-four m.p.h., as 

achieved only by top-notch 
sprinters, makes a very poor showing 
beside the speeds attained by many 
wild creatures. 

The fastest living creatures are to 
be found in the bird world. As far as 
present knowledge goes, the record- 
breaker is the tropical frigate-bird, 
hawk of the seas. 

Timed by a ship’s chronometer, a 
flock of these birds touched a speed 
of 261 m.p.h., and there is no doubt 
that their customary speed of flight 
is well above the next fastest bird, 
the spine-tailed swift, which has been 
known to fly at a stop-watch speed of 
219 m.p.h. 

And the slowest creature? The 
proverbial snail, of course. It has 
been calculated by scientists to do 
0°000363005 miles an hour. Com- 
pared with that, the earthworm’s 
average burrowing speed of 0-002 
m.p.h. looks fast. 


F course, there is a very wide range 
of speeds in nature in between 
these two extremes. The fastest thing 
on four legs is not a first-class race- 
horse, which runs only at about 


thirty m.p.h., seldom more, but the 
incredible cheetah, which can reach 
seventy m.p.h. over short distances. 
It can even accelerate to forty-five 
m.p.h. in two seconds. 

In India cheetahs are used to run 
down black buck, the fastest of the 
swift antelope tribe, which can reach 
fifty m.p.h. with ease. No matter 
what start the buck have, the cheetah 
always beats them, usually within 100 
yards. 


SEVERAL species of antelope can do 
over fifty m.p.h. with case. Mon- 
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golian antelopes chased by a naturalist 
in a car in the Gobi desert raced at 
sixty m.p.h. for half an hour, then 
slowed down to between forty and 
‘fifty. Even then they were not 
winded. 

Impalla, another small species of 
antelope which can run almost as 
soon as they are born, can keep up 
speeds of fifty-sixty m.p.h. over quite 
considerable distances. By way of 
comparison, the best greyhound in 
the world cannot streak along at 
more than forty miles an hour, and 
then only all out along the straight 
for a few minutes. 

A hare timed by a moior-cyclist 
kept up forty-five m.p.h., while that 
speed can be achieved also by the fox. 
Rabbits come close behind at regular 
speeds of thirty-five m.p.h. or so, and 
even the cumbersome African buffalo 
can make that speed when charging. 
Twenty-eight m.p.h. for a_ grizzly 
bear is another quite remarkable 
speed, when man’s absolute maximum 
of under twenty-five miles an hour 
is recalled. 


ELEPHANTS look clumsy when in a 

hurry, but if really enraged a bull 
elephant can make it at twenty-five 
miles an hour, which is not at all bad 
for a creature with a very limited 
stride and a weight of five tons. 
Rhinos also belie their powers of 
speed by their appearance: twenty- 
eight-thirty m.p.h. has been reached 
on occasion, and there is a time 
record of a charging rhino bull doing 
thirty-five. 

Their ungainly appearance helps 
giraffes to run at thirty-two m.p.h., 
for, of course, they have enormous 
strides. Even camels can shift at up 
to twenty-five miles an hour if they 
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want to, although their normal speed 
is around five when trotting, and 
three when walking. 

Wolves, wart-hogs and wild boar 
can all exceed thirty mph. with 
ease, but six miles an hour is about 
the maximum over any distance for 
the rat. Most snakes get along at two 
m.p.h. or under. 

Another excellent runner is, 
strangely, a bird, the Australian emu, 
timed at forty m.p.h. on many occa- 
sions. Ostriches are also pretty fast 
on their strong legs, but so far the 
highest reliable record of their speed 
is only 28 m.p.h. Estimated speeds for 
wild creatures are useless: they must 
always be scientifically timed with 
a stop-watch or by a moving 
vehicle, such as a car or aeroplane. 


‘THOsE kings of flight, peregrine 

falcons, can, in normal flight, do 
just under 100 m.p.h., but when 
swooping on to their quarry they un- 
doubtedly do exceed 200 miles an 
hour. One such falcon actually passed 
an aeroplane which was nose-diving 
at a recorded 170 m.p.h., swiftly div- 
ing beneath it. 

Golden eagles can beat their wings 
at 120 m.p.h., while the lammergeier 
vulture, also timed on many occasions 
by aircraft, can keep up 110 miles an 
hour for long periods. A_ swallow, 
taken seventy-nine miles from its 
nest by car, returned at once in forty- 
three and one-half minutes—that is, 
at an average speed of 108 miles an 
hour. 

Racing pigeons seldom exceed sixty 
m.p.h., but one has been timed by 
stop-watch to touch ninety-five. 
Ducks and geese make speeds of 
sixty-seventy m.p.h. with comfort, 
and even starlings have been met fly- 
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ing at fifty-one. Compared with that, 
the cuckoo at twenty-three m.p.h., 
and the jay at twenty m.p.h., are 
slow-coaches. . 

Perhaps the biggest surprises 
among bird speedsters are the owls. 
Little owls can fly at forty m.p.h. 
without wind aid, and tawny owls 
five m.p.h. faster—both speeds being 
timed by an observer on a motor- 
cycle. 

Insects seldom attain spectacular 
speeds of flight, the fifty-five m.p.h. 
of the carefully-timed dragonfly 
probably being the record. Honey- 
bees get along quite well without ex- 
ceeding twenty-five m.p.h., and wasps 
and hornets are even slower. Eight 
miles an hour is a fair average for 
butterflies, and three for mosquitoes. 


N the sea, swordfish beat all comers, 

rushing forward at anything up to 
sixty-eight land miles an hour. Sail- 
fish, a kind of swordfish, are the 
fastest of all fish, and marlin swim 
close behind with a maximum speed 
of sixty m.p.h. 
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Timed with a  fishometer, a 
gadget which records the speed at 
which a fishermen’s line is run out 
from his reel, tunny dash at forty- 
four miles an hour, and next for 
swiftness come various sharks with 
average speeds of thirty-five miles an 
hour. But ten miles an hour is a 
good average for smaller fish, and 
the records of twenty-three m.p.h, 
for trout, and twenty-five for salmon, 
place these fish in a class by them- 
selves. 

Even sticklebacks swim happily at 
over six miles an hour, and eels at 
over seven, but an octopus making 
four m.p.h. is going all out. Man’s 
best speed in the water is about 4:01 
miles an hour, so there again he is 
outclassed by nearly all kinds of 
creatures. 

There is only one consolation in 
natyre’s supremacy over man in this 
matter of speed. In the wilds, speed 
is a major weapon in the ceaseless 
fight for existence. For human 
beings, swift movement ig not so 
essential—except for dodging traffic. 


ower Oparwwer 


pair of holiday-makers read a sign posted on a farm 

fence which read: “ Pasture here. Short-tailed horses, 
2/6 a day; long-tailed horses, 5/- a day.” 

Curious, they went up to the farmhouse to inquire why 


the difference in price. 


“Well, it’s this way,” explained the farmer. “ A short- 
tailed horse, like any other horse, is bothered by flies; but 
since he has a short tail he has to shake them off by swing- 
ing his head, and while he’s swinging his head he can’t eat. 
A long-tailed horse can eat and chase flies away at the same 
time, and I calculate he eats twice as much in a day as a 


short-tailed horse.” 


ou can’t keep trouble from coming, but you needn’t give 
it a chair to sit on. 











* 
Eating and Drinking 





Why Blame 
The Potatoes? 


e 


OOF THAT THE POTATO 1S NOT FAT- 

tening, when compared with 
other common foods, is given in the 
following table: 








Calories 
per ounce 
16.7 
26.8 
177.1 
217.9 


Raw potatoes 
Boiled potatoes ... 
Bacon a, 
Butter ee 
Wheat flour 
Lard 

Peanuts 

Peanut butter... 
Shredded wheat 
Soya beans 
Spaghetti os 
Granulated sugar 


The potato is not a concentrated 
food. It contains only 10 to 20 per 
cent. starch. At least 75 per cent. of 
its bulk consists of water. A 
medium-sized potato contains only 
100 calories, or less than a slice of 
bread. 

—Good Health. 


RISHWOMEN ARE OFTEN TOLD BY 
their menfolk and others that they 
are the world’s worst tea addicts. 
But it may console those who brew 
a good strong pot six or seven times 


sitio.” 


that their 
in quite a 


indulgence is 
few other 


a day 
eclipsed 
countries. 
Even that charlady who, in bad 
times, bought half an ounce of 
Black Market tea every morning and 
threw it all in together for her 
“elevenses”, would have difficulty 
in outdoing the tea drinkers in, say, 
Tibet (anything from twenty to 
eighty cups a day), or in Australia 
where the average number of brews 
in most homes and hotels is seven. 
—PaTRICIA BoyNE in the Irish 

Independent. 


‘THERE IS NO MYSTERY ABOUT CIDER 
as a preventive of rheumatism 
and kindred ills. 

Over forty years ago it was 
authoritatively stated _ that in 
Normandy, where cider is the staple 
drink, gout is* unknown, except 
among the wine-drinking wealthy, 
and gravel and stone very rare. . 

French medical research proved 
also that cider prolongs the digestive 
process, intensifies it, and aids 
nutrition. The Lancet has supported 
that verdict. 

—G. HENDERSON. 


WINE-TASTING CANDIDATES HAVE TO 
taste, identify and comment in 
writing on eighteen unlabelled wines 
from all over the world. They then 
have to taste “sick” wines that are 
either “woody”, “corked”, or out 
of condition in some other way, and 
they have to say in writing what 
each wine suffers from, how it be- 
comes so bad, and how they, as 
merchants, would deal with it. 
There is also a quiz in which they 
are confronted with items peculiar 
to the wine trade, and they have to 
state on their papers what each 
item is and for what purpose it is 
used. 
—Irish News. 


CWT D 
PUB-CRAWLING is like syncopation—an irregular movement 


from bar to bar. 
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It has produced limited editions of surpassing beauty, with the 
assistance of four bent pins 


The Triumph of the Cuala Press 


R. M. 
oa 


HE Cuala Press was founded in 
- Spring of 1903 by Elizabeth 
Corbet Yeats with the help of 

her sister, Lily. Others of this pioneer 
group were Esther Ryan, Maire Gill 
and Eileen Colum, sister of Padraic 
Colum, dramatist and poet. The 
editor and literary adviser, from its 
foundation till his death in 1939, was 
W. B. Yeats. The first book pub- 
lished by the Press was In the Seven 
Woods, by Yeats. This was issued in 
August, 1903. 

In announcing the book, a prospec- 
tus gave the Cuala Press aims : — 

“Though many books are printed 
in Ireland, book printing as an art 
has been little practised here since 
the 18th century. The Press has been 
founded in the hope of reviving this 
beautiful craft. A good 18th-century 
fount of type which is not eccentric 
in form, or difficult to read, has been 
cast, and the paper has been made of 
linen rags and without bleaching 
chemicals at the Saggart Mills in the 
County of Dublin. The pages are 
printed on a hand press by Elizabeth 
Corbet Yeats, and simplicity is aimed 
at in their composition.” 


HIS Cuala Press is quite 2 nomadic 
business. It has travelled around 
Dublin. Not only has it changed its 
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] LIKED the story of the exhibi- 

tion they held at 7 St. 
Stephen’s Green—once the 
studio of #7. B. Yeats. Two of 
their colour prints displayed 
were verses from Cradie Song 
and An Old Woman of the 
Roads, both by Padraic Colum. 
This exhibition was visited by 
Margaret Burke Sheridan, the 
famous opera singer, who liked 
these two verses so much that 
she sang them softly for those 
present. This was a memovyable 
occasion, because she had not 
sung for years. 











location but its has 
changed. 

First it was the Dun Emer Press, 
then the Cuala Industries, Ltd., and 
finally it took the name by which it 
is still known. Throughout all the 
changes it has persisted in standing 
for good craftsmanship, artistic hand- 
printing and lovely colouring. 

Mrs. W. B. Yeats, a woman who 
gives the impression of energy and 
animation, has a leonine head such as 
might be stamped on a Roman coin. 
When she talks of the work of W.B. 
and the Cuala Press—which cannot 
be separated—she displays most 
animation. 


even name 











Tus year, the Cuala Press, founded and still run by the Yeats 

family in Dublin, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. In these 
fifty golden years, the 100-year-old hand-press, bought in a small 
Irish town for £10, has produced limited editions of surpassing 
beauty. It operates with the assistance of four bent pins. The 
printed sheets are dried on two clothes-horses. But the skill of the 
poet’s widow, Mrs. W. B. Yeats, and her friends, and the co- 
operation of nearly all the great Irish literary figures of this century 
have made the Cuala Press a memorable triumphant venture. 








We descended the stairs from the 
drawingroom to the Press itself, 
where Esther Ryan and Maire Gill 
initiated me into the mysteries. This 
is a small room, just big enough to 
contain the old-fashioned hand press, 
a composing table or “stone”, nine 
trays of type of fourteen point 


Caslon Old Face (selected for its 
clearness and beauty), two ink rollers, 
and two wooden clothes-horses near 
the door, where the damp, freshly- 
printed sheets hang for a week to 


dry. 

I found the Press itself fascinating. 
It was a small hand press—black and 
compact—at least 100 years old. This 
one came from Longford and was 
bought, second-hand, for £10. With 
the exception of one time in 1944 
when it “sat down” it has given 
lasting satisfaction. 


HEN I called they were busy on 

coloured prints and lovely 
Christmas cards. There were four 
ordinary, common bent pins on which 
the paper was rested. A metal clip, 
with a pin through it, also helped to 
hold the sheet in position. These pins 
did not, of course, go through the 
printed page. They just held the 
sheet, so that the lines of type 
“ registered ” exactly on each side of 
the page, in the case of a book. 


Compared with the lovely work 
turned out, this equipment seemed 
extremely primitive. “The inking is 
the skilled job,” they told me. “It 
must be put on evenly, no ‘skim- 
ming’, no blobs. You can tell at once 
by the page if the inking is right. 
If not there are ‘spoils’. We only 
send out copies that are perfectly 
printed. Nothing else will come from 
the Cuala Press.” 

Marie Gill was busy with what 
looked like a child’s box of paints, 
doing illuminating work on a “ sheet ” 
of Yeats’s poem :— 

Had I the heaven’s embroidered 

cloths, 

Enwrought with gold and silver 


She was painting red, green and 
blue in a cactus leaf design and doing 
initial letters in gold and other 
coiours. 


How long did it take them to do a 

book? -I found that here time was 
not the first consideration. A sheet 
of eight pages would be com- 
pleted for the whole edition of a 
book in about a week; and the book 
itself would take several months to 
print. Paper is damped between two 
wet sheets of “common” (inferior 
paper). Sometimes they have had to 
make do with a harder paper than 
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usual, but as a rule they had the 
soft, hand-made paper. This was not 
so easily available in recent years, 
and for some time they have not been 
producing books. They concentrate 
now on prints and cards, for which 
there is a big demand, especially in 
America. 

Christmas card printing is already 
in full swing in July. In 1951 there 
was almost a crisis in the printing 
works because a leading coal mer- 
chant in Waterford ordered 800 cards 
showing a picture of Waterford Quay 
with the great, round structure of 
Reginald’s Tower. These were 
ordered in different lots: first 200, 
then two separate orders of 300. I 
gathered that the Press worked over- 
time on this order, but they rushed 
it through. 


JN 1908 the Press moved to Dun- 
drum, Co. Dublin, and the name 
Dun Emer was dropped. The Cuala 
Press—as it then became—occupied 
a four-roomed cottage in an orchard 
looking out to the Dublin mountains. 
In 1923 the Press went to Yeats’s 
house, 82 Merrion Square, Dublin, 
and in 1925 moved to 133 Lower 
Baggot Street, Dublin. Now it is 
located in Mrs. Yeats’s home. The 
embroidery work was given up years 
ago. Elizabeth died in 1940 and her 
sister, Lily, a few years later. 
Great names and fine work are 
associated with this little black hand- 
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press that has been transported 
around Dublin after journeying from 
a provincial town. In the store-room 
and on the walls may be seen many 
characteristic cards and prints. A 
Dublin scene with a blue mountain 
in the distance and the inscription 
“ May the road rise up before you” 
is very popular. It might have been 
a view from the Dundrum cottage. 


UP to 1932 the Press had issued 

forty-seven books, twenty booklets 
and has circulated others privately. 
Authors include Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Synge, AZ, Edward Dowden, Oliver 
Gogarty, Frank O’Connor, F. R. 
Higgins and Douglas Hyde. They 
were first editions. Irish poets and 
artists of repute have had their work 
presented with fitting beauty. There 
was a series of “ broadsides” illus- 
trated by Jack Yeats. He did 253 
drawings for these broadsides and 
contributed many of the designs for 
hand-coloured prints. 

The Yeats impress remains on the 
Cuala Press, and its work continues 
in spite of wars, disturbance and the 
death of the founder. Mrs. Yeats’s 
library has overflowed into the Press 
room. As I took my leave I saw the 
small, chubby granddaughter of the 
poet—Caitriona Dill Yeats, aged two 
years—walking perilously among the 
coloured prints and trays of type. In 
her blue frock she seemed to have 
escaped from a print, 


Cwrrod 
CKET InsPEcToR: “ How old is this little boy, madam?” 


Lapy: “ Four.” 


INSPECTOR: “ How old are you, sonny?” 


Sonny: “ Four.” 


Inspector: “ Well, I'll let him travel free this time, but 
I know what he’s going to be when he grows up.” 


Lapy: “ What’s that? ” 


INSPECTOR: “ Either a liar or a giant.” 





A detective-story writer must play the game according to the 
fairly strict rules 


Murmurs in the Rue 


Morgue 


MARTEN CUMBERLAND 


IME was when stern moralists 
"i waned against “penny dread- 

fuls” and thought to safeguard 
youthful innocence by banning stories 
about Charles Peace and Jack the 
Ripper. Now, if a novel of detection 
is snatched angrily from a child’s 
hand, that may well be because 
Father wants to read it first. The tale 
of mystery has become our first 
juvenile romance, and the last infir- 
mity of a noble mind. 

When a gentlest cf gentle readers 
asks: “But why must it always be 
murder?” there is an answer, zsthe- 
tic, literary, technical, and (fortun- 
ately) highly moral. Murder is the 
sole crime that is not necessarily 
petty and base. All other criminals— 
the house breaker, the thief, the 
blackmailer—work meanly, actuated 
solely by the profit motive. 

The man who kills, and passion- 
ately stakes his life, is made of dif- 
ferent stuff. The elements are so 
mixed in him that he may well prove 
an object of dreadful fascination, not 
merely to little writers of light enter- 
tainment, but to a De Quincey or 
a Wilde, a Shakespeare or a 
Dostoievski. The line dividing a 
Charlotte Corday from, let us say, a 
Dr. Crippea, is as nothing to the 


vast chasm gaping between noble 
political assassin and bank-swindler 
or con. man. 


Not then from morbid lusts, but 
from a simple honest desire to be 
artistically effective, does the mystery- 
story writer choose the one crime 
that may inspire awe. Here the most 
virtuous reader may say: “ There, 
but for the grace of God, goes John 
Citizen.” The normal, decent man 
largely incapable of comprehending 
the minds of thieves and swindiers 
can feel in the story of a killer the 
catharsis of pity and terror. 


HE differences existing between 
Mystery-Story and Thriller are 

now fairly well known. Probably it 
is appropriate that the setting and 
treatment in both should be modern. 
They will commoniy deal with 
crime, detection and police-proce- 
dure, the accent failing on these 
things, whilst love, romance, sex 
conflict, sociological comment, etc., 
are incidental. 

The “fans” know what they want 
and any departure from it may annoy. 
They detect the true detective, pro- 
fessional or amateur; they spy out 
those very differcnt figures, the inter- 
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national spy and the secret service 
man. The “fan” may be a specialist 
or he may like any kind of light 
entertainment dealing with crime or 
man-hunt; but he likes his reading 
to be clearly labelled. For him, all is 
dross that is not felony. 

The Mystery must puzzle and 
invite its readers to a battle of wits 
in which the author shall successfully 
mystify and so win the game. One 
imagines that readers enjoy being 
fairly outwitted; but if they them- 
selves out-run the constable they may 
enjoy that, too, whilst honour is satis- 
fied if sufficient excitement and fun 
are afforded. In Mystery and Thriller, 
the types overlap, but they are readily 
identified by the “fan” who per- 
ceives the differences in the authors’ 
manifest purpose—to offer a problem 
of detection or merely to thrill. 

Despite scholarly research uncover- 
ing “ perfect detective stories ” amid 
ancient parchments and in cuneiform 
inscriptions, yet for the general pub- 
lic, the story of mystery and detec- 
tion began with Edgar Allan Poe. 
Poe begat Wilkie Collins, Gaboriau, 
Boisgobey and Conan Doyle; also the 
“Edgar” award now given in 
America for the best mystery-story of 
the year; and also Poe bequeathed a 
clear-cut tradition that should be 
easily apprehended. 


‘THE novel of detection is extremely 

difficult to write, and it is only 
natural if good ones are rare. An 
ingenious pilot, reinforced by several 


cleverly contrived situations, are 
necessary. Nor should the critic of 
such work despise the plot-mind, for 
it is rare and has always given great 
pleasure. True, virtuosity is one 
thing, Art another; yet ingenuity is 
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seldom wholly absent even in the 
finest literature, whilst in the 
mystery-story it is essential. 

The novel of detection, in its style 
and characterisation, must be lightly 
imagined. Treatment must be rom- 
antic, with just enough “realism ” 
artfully added to give an authentic 
nete to such things as_ poiice 
procedure. 

A detective’s job in real life is as 
dull as a pork-butcher’s: mystery- 
authors must create a figure rather 
larger than life, a master-re.nd cap- 
able of leaping in an intuitive flash, 
or arriving at truth by brilliant de- 
ductive reasoning; whilst always the 
insight manifested must be artisticaily 
plausible. 


T is in the progressive revelation of 
the facts that great narrative skill 
is required of the mystery-writer. He 
must contrive a subtle exposure by 
means of partial truths, clues, false 
clues, deductions, guesses, ail the 
time playing the game with scrupu- 
lous fairness. The puzzle-story must 
also be dramatic. The author must 
humanise his ingenuity. If characters 
don’t live, their actions, however 
melodramatic, merely bore. 

Our virtuoso resembles an artist 
tight-roping across a sea of troubles 
and compelled to juggle half a dezen 
oranges in his progress. He needs 
drama and a touch of “realism”; 
but, if he intensifies his horror a 
shade too far, he is lost. He must 
supply humour, to soften what is 
grim, sordid, depressing; but if he 
piays the game with too irresponsible, 
too fantastic a touch, then he is wan- 
dering in a land of faery where magic 
ring and invisible cloak are the true 
“ props ”. Facetiousness is bad. We 
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have vulgarised everything else, but 
we should respect death, especially 
when it is so close. 

What the mystery-story writer 
leaves out is as important as what he 
puts in. Love is of the policeman’s 
life a thing apart. He must keep to 
his beat, and watch for crime. The 
“fan” is exacting in his requirements, 
clear as to what he does not want. 
Detection, puzzles, excitement and 
adventure within the traditional 
bounds. If he needs Love, Sex-con- 
flict, Expiation, Redemption, or 
“ psychological ties ”, the “ fan ” may 
very well know where to find these 
things, but it is not in the Whodunit, 
or on the library-shelf labelled, 
“ Mystery and Detection”. A deeply 
imagined love-story will wreck a 
Whodunit as surely as pornography. 

And, whilst the detective-story 
writer thus treads delicately between 
the too-sombre and the facetious, be- 
tween tragedy and bathos, here are 
some of the minor problems with 
which he will be confronted, some of 
the details he must carry in the fore- 
front of his mind: Questions of poro- 
scopy and fingerprints, ballistics and 
firearms; fallen hairs, automobile 
tyres and tracks, invisible laundry- 
marks, various inks and the manufac- 
ture of paper, iodine fumes, the 
camera up-to-date, the cross-projec- 
tion sketch, bloodstains and blood- 
groups, telephones, typwriters, the 
habits of criminals, the routine 
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methods of police officers, their 
grades and their legal powers: foren- 
sic medicine; evidence, as it will 
stand up in a court of law; the dis- 
coveries of men like Locard, 
Bertillon, Goddefroy, Professor Popp 
and Dr. Ferreira. Does your detec- 
tive carefully pick up a gun, covering 
it with a handkerchief to preserve 
fingerprints—then the author is 
scorned. 

Does your crook grasp his gun by 
the barrel and hit with the butt, then 
the writer is reviled. In search of a 
story do you venture across the 
Channel to France; then learn the 
difference between Cayenne and 
Devil’s Island, between Sdrété and 
Préfecture. 


JDPEALLY speaking, the writer with a 

murder on his hands should possess 
encyclopedic knowledge. If he is to 
make crime pay he must avoid the 
contempt of the “ fans ”—which will 
be expressed perhaps to publishers, 
in letters it is more blessed to give 
than receive. Certainly a fine story 
can be written by an author careless 
of ail such marginalia. But it be- 
comes less and less likely. 

The modern “fan” knows more 
and more, and he is the piper who 
calls the tune. And the author parted 
from his “fans” may be as embar- 
rassed as would some of our 
music-hall danseuses under similat 
circumstances. 


ower Sowers 


otp: A metal men dig out of holes for dentists and 

Governments to put back in. 

Corn: A food discovered by the Indians, grown by 
farmers, and marketed by comedians. 

Spy: An Intelligence Officer if he is on your side. 














HERE’S 
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OLD SHOULDER: THIS EXPRESSION 

goes back to the time when the 
English served as a favourite dish a 
hot, juicy shoulder of mutton. 

The meat was always at its flav- 
oured best for the welcome guest. 
But once a guest had outstayed his 
welcome and began to pall on his 
host, the butler was ordered to serve 
the cold shoulder of mutton until 
the no longer welcome guest took 
the hint. Dickens made the term 


popular. 
—Davip T. ARMSTRONG. 


HY DO WE SAY “RUN LIKE 

Billio”? In the 17th century the 
town of Maldon, Essex, was noted 
for its Nonconformist pastor, John 
Billio, who went about his duties in 
such a hurry that anyone breaking 
into a gallop was said to “run like 


Billio ”. 
—Southern Star. 


ARATHON PERFORMANCES, SUCH AS 

walking throughout several days 
and nights, are periodically popular. 
A most appropriate remark to the 
man who has succeeded at this en- 
durance test is “ You take the cake!” 

This is a free translation of an 
ancient Greek phrase, for it was the 
custom then to award a cake of 
roasted wheat and honey to the man 


who was best able to keep awake 
during a long night watch. 
—Liberty. 


WORD ACTUALLY BORN If: THE 

columns of a mewsfaper is 
“hoodlum”. It seems that a San 
Francisco newspaperman fathered it 
one night when ke was puzziedly 
trying to think of a word to describe 
a gangster by the name of Muldoon 
in a way that the gentleman con- 
cerned would not like: a word that 
could afterwards be used to describe 
Mr. Muldoon’s particular kind of 
rowdy conduct. 

He tried reversing the syllables 
and termed him a Nocd/lum—to 
mean a stupid kind of rowdy. But a 
printer mistook the letter N for the 
letter H and the word appeared next 
morning as Hoodlum. The term 
stuck and a new word entered the 
dictionary. 

—Times Pictorial. 

E SAY OF ANYONE WHO PLAYS OR 

works with keen enjoyment, that 
he’ has “zest” for the game or for 
his work. It is a rather peculiar word 
to use in this sense, because its 
literal meaning, from the Greek, is a 
cut of a piece of orange or lemon 
peel. 

Another meaning, from the Latin, 
is “divided”, and Cotgrave de- 
scribes it as explaining “the thick 
skin or film whereby the kernel of a 
walnut is divided ”. 

“Our zest would seem to have 
been derived from the flavour which 
a cut piece of lemon peel would give 
to any commodity with which it was 
mixed,” writes Dr. Edwin Radford. 

—Tuam Herald. 


[N_ 1474 CAXTON PUBLISHED The 

Game and Playe of Chesse, in 
which the pieces were termed king, 
queen, alphyns, knights, rooks and 
pawns. The name alphyn is derived 
from the Italian alfieri, standard- 
bearers. Catholic players in England 
eventually converted them into cross- 
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bearing bishops, supporting the king 
and queen as the immediate up- 
holders of law and order. Rooks, 
from the Italian rocchi, meaning 
rocks, towers or castles, were the 
king’s outposts maintaining his 
authority in distant parts of the king- 
dom. Knights were the king’s cham- 
pions leading his forces into the field 
of battle. Pawns, the old English 
form of peon, represented people on 
foot or workers generally. 

—G. B. HuGueEs in Country Life. 


From THE BEST ACCOUNTS AVAIL- 

able, the tie appears to be only 
300 years old and it appears—as do 
so many things—to be the result of 
a war. 

About 1660 Turkey, waging a 
fierce war against Austria, finally was 
defeated. One of the victorious out- 
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fits was a crack regiment from Croa- 
tia, then an Austrian province, and 
soldiers from this regiment visited 
Paris, where they were lionised. 
The Croats wore brightly-coloured 
handkerchiefs round their necks and 
these soon became the iage among 
chic Parisians. In honour of the 
heroes, these first meckties were 
called “cravats”, a bastardisation of 
the word Croat. 
—SaM BonpD in New York Times. 


‘THE PHRASE “HAULED OVER THE 

coals” originated in medieval 
times when an accused person was 
tried by Ordeal by Fire. He was 
made to walk barefooted and blind- 
folded over a bed of _ red-hot 
charcoal or ploughshares. If he 
came out unscathed he was innocent. 

—GEORGE BEARDMORE. 
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It’s great fun—and it’s free—to watch these sherry-and-egg-fed 
hounds hunt over the mountains near Cahirciveen 


* 


Se Powys wee dialing Peayls® 


STANISLAUS LYNCH 


Kerry drag-hound certainly 
A needs to be fit, for the orag- 

hunt is a twelve-mile run wver 
rugged mountain and deep-guing 
slough (or moorland). But while 
aristocratically bred foxhounds and 
staghounds have to be content with 
raw beef offal and kennel porridge, 
the Kerry hound, apparently aware 
of his more ancient lineage, is more 
fastidious, and only reaches the 
peak-point of fitness on a diet of 
sherry and eggs. 

One would think it should be the 
other way round, for beef and por- 
ridge hardly seem in keeping with 
pedigreed foxhounds who have to 
keep up their dignity before charg- 
ing squadrons of riders whose faces 
and language sometimes match the 
colourful scarlet of their hunting 
coats. 

The most that the four-legged 
wine connoisseurs in Kerry would 
encounter would be an honest bit of 
homespun on shank’s mare, embel- 
lished with a genuine Irish brogue. 
The colour, however, could be pro- 
vided ad lib. should the necessity 
arise, by a vocabulary that made me 
realise why I had never been able 
to see Carrantuohill’s old head. I 
used to think Kerry’s highest moun- 


tain top was shrouded in mist. Now 
I am convinced it has cotton-wool 
in its ears. 


Bet it was all great fun, and when 

I saw forty-three Kerry beagles 
lined up at the start and tonguing 
frantically to be released on their 
arduous twelve-mile journey, I did 
not begrudge them their sherry and 
eggs, even though I believe some of 
them consume a bottle of the best 
per week. 

Drag-hunting is really an off- 
shoot of hunting proper, and the 
Kerrymen and Corkmen go in for it 
with tremendous gusto. It is also 
popular in parts of Cavan and south 
Ulster. The hounds hunt hares and 
foxes round the winter months; and 
when the hunting season ends, drag- 
hunting begins. 

The hounds are not kept in ken- 
nel, like the big foxhound or stag- 
hound packs. They are trencher-fed, 
each farmer keeping one or two. 
Since they operate mainly over 
rough country, they are hunted on 
foot. 

They are mainly Kerry beagles or 
foot-harriers of the Kerry beagle 
type. The name is a bit confusing 
to the uninitiated. They must not 
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be confused with the modern con- 
ception of a beagle, which is a sport- 
ing littlh hound measuring only 
from twelve to sixteen inches high 
at the shoulder. Kerry beagles are 
big, racy animals, measuring from 
seventeen to twenty-three inches or 
more. 


AltuoucH they can be of any 

hound-colour, tradition favours 
the black-and-tan, but some old 
huntsmen would stake their life on 
the hunting qualities of the lighter 
colourings of badgerpie and blue- 
mottle. 

There are many stories about the 
origin of these hounds. Some say 
they swam ashore from the wrecked 
galleons of the Spanish Armada, but 
I am convinced they existed long 
before then, for hunting with hounds 
of this type is mentioned in some of 
Ireland’s oldest manuscripts. 

They have remarkable scenting 
power, astonishing stamina, and 
their full cry has to be heard to be 
believed. Their clamour, as they 
await the start, would put a pack of 
studbook foxhounds to shame. 

The drag was laid by four hefty 
young Kerrymen, each running 
barefoot a distance of three miles, 
and each dragging on a hunk of 
meat of ancient vintage. The line 
was laid around a natural amphi- 
theatre of mountains that swept in 
a colourful array of brown, blue and 
purple, from the chatty little stream 
that disappeared under Carhan 
bridge, outside Cahirciveen, away 
into the heart of Kerry. 


WHEN the incoming drag-man ap- 
proached the starting point a 
huntsman unloosed a lusty hunting 
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cheer, an old twisted hunting-horn 
twanged, and forty-three hounds 
made the mountains ring with their 
music as they raced away on their 
twelve-mile journey. 

I stood on a bank-top beside the 
starter and watched that line of 
black, tan and white eagerness surge 
towards me like the scythe of some 
mighty reaper. As it rushed past, the 
hounds on either end closed in, and 
before they had gone 200 yards the 
whole movement had achieved close 
formation and was running as a 
pack. 

I noticed that every hound’s head 
was branded with a blue stripe of 
cattle-marking raddle. I presume 
that this was a code-mark of the 
starter designed to avoid compli- 
cations should a few stray hounds 
join in—an occurrence which could 
happen easily in a district where 
nearly every farmhouse keeps a 
beagle, which would strain his chain 
to the utmost when he heard hounds 
hunting in the vicinity. 

There were silver cups and six 
cash prizes for the winners, the first 
prize being £15. There are hounds 
in Kerry and Cork that have won 
a few hundred pounds in a season 
or two for their owners. I was 
shown a black-and-tan, three-and-a 
half years old, for which the owner 
had repeatedly refused offers of 
£100. 


WE could see the hounds distinctly 
for the first few miles. They swung 
right-handed cross the slough, 
down to a boreen in the valley, and 
then began their long climb up the 
face of Carhan Mountain (the in- 
land shelter to Cahirciveca). 
They reached a long wall which 
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KERRY’S WINE-DRINKING BEAGLES 


ran for about a mile-and-a-half along 
the face of the mountain, and we 
could see them almost until they 
reached the end of it, the white- 
marked hounds being the more con- 
spicuous. After that it was only pos- 
sible to follow them with the aid of 
binoculars. 


‘THEY were now gone twenty-five 

minutes and should be on the home 
journey. We kept our eyes glued on 
the upper end of the wide valley *o 
the spot where the Kippocks River 
joined the Fartha River, but there 
was no sign of them yet, and I 
looked back at the crowd on the 
road near the starting point (which 
would also be the finishing point), 
and I was astonished at the big 
number of cars parked on both sides 
of the road for about a mile. 

Soon the word went round that 
the hounds had been sighted. Men 
looked at their watches. Thirty-six 
minutes. Good going. But a few 
tough miles to go yet through heavy 
slough. This slough was water- 
logged moorland, covered with sour, 
brownish-grey grass, on brownish- 
grey soil that was boggy, but was 
not bog in the sense that it would 
provide peat-like fuel. It was clayey 
and very heavy going for hound or 
man, and would be utterly impos- 
sible for horses. 

Mention of horses reminds me 
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that at a recent Hunter Trials in 
County Kildare, although horses 
were travelling at a good hunting 
pace, yet their speed over a two- 
mile course was only seventeen 
miles per hour. Admittedly, the 
eighteen big, solid, Olympic-type 
fences had an influence on their 
pace, but Batt Sullivan’s black-and- 
tan hound, “ Joker,” stormed across 
the finishing line at Carhan, having 
covered his twelve miles in forty-two 
minutes, an average speed of seven- 
teen miles per hour, exactly the 
same pace as the Castletown horses, 
Most of the leading hounds were 
only a few yards behind him. 

Although from a hunting point of 
view, I prefer a steady, less racy type 
of hound, the comparison between 
horse and hound is _ interesting. 
Many of the Castletown horses were 
fairly tired after their exacting 
but short cross-country run; and 
although they could not travel over 
the mountainous Kerry course, I feel 
sure they would be completely out- 
paced in a twelve-mile hunt over 
Castletown country behind these 
Kerry beagles. 

The beagles, on the other hand, 
finished full of running. The sherry 
and eggs may have helped, but they 
would have been useless without 
good breeding, sound nose-work, un- 
limited stamina and a deep-rooted 
love of the chase. 


CWO od 


VERYONE who takes up their hand of cards at a game of 
whist holds one out of 635,013, 559,600 possible hands. 
The total number of variations possit'e among players is 
unbelievable. A Mr. Baggage calculated that if 1,000,000 
men were engaged dealing cards at the rate of one deal 
every minute, night and day for 10,000,000 years, they 
would only exhaust 100,0c0oth part of the possible variations. 
—K. MacGowan in Good Counsel. 








Ir'sh Love Poems No. 10. 





SHE IS MY LOVE 


(from the Irish) 


She is my love beyond all thought, 
Though she has wrought my deepest dole ; 
Yet dearer for the cruel pain 


Than one who fain would make me whole. 


She is my glittering gem of gems, 
Who yet contemns my fortune bright ; 
Whose cheek but glows with redder scorn, 


Since mine has worn a stricken white. 


She is my sun and moon and star, 
Who yet so far and cold doth keep, 
She would not even o'er my bier 


One tender tear of pity weep. 


Into my heart unsought she came, 


A wasting flame, a haunting care ; 


Into my heart of hearts, ah! Why? 
And left a sigh for ever there. 














The modern scientific methods of the Garda Technical Bureau play a 
big part in detecting and keeping down crime 


Law-Breakers Haven’t a Chance 


* 


ODERN scientific methods of 
M crime detection have been 

brought to a stage where it is 
difficult for the law-breaker to escape 
the police net. 

Take a couple of examples. A mur- 
der trial is proceeding in Green 
Street Courthouse, Dublin. The evi- 
dence is largely circumstantial, and 
the guilt or innocence of the accused 
person turns on the identification of 
the weapon—say a shotgun—with 
which the crime was committed. 

A police officer from the technical 
bureau of the crimes branch goes 
into the witness box. In a matter of 
minutes he has satisfied the judge 
and jury that the spent cartridge 
case, found at the scene of the mur- 
der, could have been fired only from 
a particular gun. 

Or perhaps it is a criminal prose- 
cution for falsification of figures. To 
the naked eye the documents in 
question look absolutely genuine; 
there is nothing to indicate that they 
have been tampered with. But a 
police photograph, taken by the 
ultra-violet light or infra-red pro- 
cess, shows up quite clearly the 
figures which had been so carefully 
erased. 


Tr is in cases such as these that the 
work of the technical bureau of 
the Civic Guards is spot-lighted in 


public. Behind the scenes it is going 
on quietly, efficiently, methodicaliy, 
day after day, year after year. 

Clues from the scenes of crimes 
are brought into the bureau from all 
parts of the country. These are 
examined minutely, photographically 
enlarged if necessary, and bit by bit 
a pattern begins to take shape, and 
evidence emerges which leads the 
police unerringly to the culprit. 

At the same time, records of con- 
victed criminals, with photographs, 
fingerprints, and even details of the 
method employed, are being steadily 
built up, classified and filed away for 
future reference. The criminal with 
a previous conviction is always at a 
disadvantage against the forces of 
the law. 
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HE Garda technical bureau in 

Dublin is housed in an old build- 
ing near the Royal Hospital, Kil- 
mainham. The bureau was formed 
in 1934. Detective-Superintendent 
George Lawlor, who has been in 
charge of it since 1940, is an en- 
thusiast in this branch of police 
work. 

He has working with him a super- 
intendent, an inspector, five detec- 
tive-sergeants and twenty Guards— 
all with technical training in their 
various departments. The bureau is 
divided into five departments: in- 
vestigation, fingerprints and criminal 
records, photography, mapping and 
ballistics. 


To the ordinary layman, perhaps, 

the most impressive section is the 
fingerprints and criminal records de- 
partment, which is under the direc- 
tion of Detective-Sergeant’ E. 
now 
almost completely superseded the 
older methods of criminal identifica- 
tion by measurements, description 
and photographs—thcugh photo- 
graphs and description are still 
used. 

Up to 1929, fingerprint records in 
this country were kept by the old 
Prisons Board and the Civil Service. 
In that year they were transferred to 
the Civic Guards. The technical 
bureau now has over 80,000 sets of 
fingerprints classified and recorded. 
The first fingerprints ever made in 
this country are still on the files. 

When, after a lapse of years, there 
is no recurrence of crime by a par- 
ticular individual, his fingerprints 
are transferred from the “live” 
cabinets, but they are still available 
for checking. One man who had 


Mooney. Fimgerprinting has 
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been fingerprinted in 1904 turned up 
again in 1944. A routine check pro- 
duced the original record. The 
offence in both instances was the 
same—emibezzlement. 

By the fingerprint system, an in- 
ternational check is kept on crimi- 
nals, who are no longer safe by 
merely moving from one country to 
another. Almost every day the 
Dublin bureau receives sets of 
prints from police forces all over the 
world. 

These relate to arrested persons 
who may have some connection with 
this country. If they have records 
here, the information is sent to the 
police concerned. In the same way, 
the Irish police check on the records 
of foreign criminals who may come 
under their notice. 


FNGeErpRINTS found at the scenes 

of crimes are also classified and 
recorded. Even in cases where there 
is no identification, the prints are 
preserved for future reference and 
comparison. In this way, it is often 
possible to connect a new criminal 
with outstanding crimes. 

The ballistics section, which is 
under Detective - Sergeant A 
Murphy, deals with the examination 
and comparison of guns, bullets and 
cartridge cases, and other fragmen- 
tary clues which may lead to @ 
speedy solution of a particular crime, 

A microscopic camera, which 
photograyhs two objects simultane- 
ously on the same plate, makes it 
possible to carry out minute com- 
parisons for identification purposes, 
Even tiny fragments of shattered 
glass have been identified in this 
way. 

The Dublin bureau itself originated 
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the system of identifying glass frac- 
tures about ten years ago, and it has 
now been copied by police forces in 
ether countries. Cutting tools, such 
as chisels, pliers and other instru- 
ments, used in forcing doors, wind- 
dows and safes, are examined in the 
same manner. 

Photography plays a big part in 
police work, and, at the technical 
bureau, it has been brought to a fine 
art. This section is under Detective- 
Sergeant Michael Wall, who has 
nothing to learn about the use of 
polarised light, ultra violet ray and 
infra-red processes, for photograph- 
ing documents, forgeries or altera- 
tions. 


PART from the more technical side 
of the work, photos of criminals 
are circulated regularly to detective 
officers throughout the country. This 


section also specialises in photographs 


8r 


taken at the scenes of crimes, and 
road traffic accidents. 

The map-making section, which is 
under Detective-Sergeant P. O’Dris- 
coll, supplies maps for all police pur- 
poses, of the scenes of crimes, road 
accidents, etc. and provides a 
valuable part of court evidence. 
Almost 1,000 maps, of one kind or 
another, are produced each year. 
Copies are made by the Haliden 
lamp process from sensitised paper. 
The production of some of these 
maps, from the original rough draft 
to the final print, involves a tre- 
mendous amount of detailed and 
careful work. 

The technical bureau can also call 
on the assistance of outside experts, 
such as the State analyst and State 
pathologist. Besides the practical 
work, courses of instruction are held 
for detectives and Civic Guard 
recruits. 





er 


T seems that a certain gentleman decided to have his house 
painted and he sought the services of a local painter. But 
he went deathly pale when he learned that the painter’s fee 


was £5 a day. 


“ Good heavens, man,” he protested, “ Da Vinci wouldn’t 
have dared to charge that much.” 

But the painter didn’t bat an eyelid. “ If that fella does it 
for less,” said he, “ he’s no member of the union.” 


—LiAM RuorpDan in the Irish Catholic. 


AM was on the spot when the explosion occurred in the 
Belfast factory. He was blown up, and they couldn’t 
find a trace of him. When his wife called, the foreman said 
quietly: “ He’s gone, ma’am.” 
“ Gone?” she said. “ For good?” 
“Well, in that direction,” said the foreman. 











Men, Women and Marriage 





‘Wives of Great Men... .’’ 


ANY A SUCCESSFUL MAN HAS 

climbed the ladder of success be- 
cause of the encouragement given to 
him by his wife. Down the history 
of the world one finds a woman’s 
inspiration and guidance in the 
greatest achievements. Lots of fel- 
lows fail to make headway because 
during their leisure hours they are 
magged and nattered by women at 
home. 

The wife who wants more money 
to spend, rarely gets it if she groans 
and moans. She makes her man a 
grumpy, disagreeable type of person, 
and any man who is disagreeable is 
not in the running for promotion, 
but headed for failure. 

If wives would only realise how 
much a man depends on them to 
climb the ladder of success they 
would act differently. 

—Efficiency Magazine. 


The Security Bug 


EN OF TODAY LACK COURAGE. 

They are too timid to take a 
gamble. And what is so surprising is 
that they won’t even back them- 
selves. They’ve got the “ Security 
First” bug. 

Since when was security some- 
thing a man had to have before he 
could pop the question? If all the 
couples who’ve had babies in this 
world had had to have security before 
they married, I think there would be 
three-quarters of the world’s popula- 
tion missing. 

What a lot of finicky, crusty old 
bachelors and club bores there are 


going to be in twenty years’ time. 
(And what a horrible number of 
lonely old maids.) And how envious 
some of these bachelors are going to 
be when they see their braver friends 
going off with their sons to play golf, 
or waltzing with their daughters at 
the local “ hop ”. 

“We're waiting for the Perfect 
Woman .. .” chime the modern he- 
men. Such conceit! Why should they 
have a perfect woman? Do they de- 
serve one? Are they perfect? And 
would they recognise one if they 
saw one? —RENE Ray. 


Happy Marriage 


AM OFTEN ASKED WHAT I CONSIDER 

to be the real foundation of a last- 
ing, happy marriage, and my answer 
is for neither husband nor wife to 
imagine that the first thrilling feeling 
of fairy-story romance will last for 
ever! 

None of us would, I am sure, wish 
to live eternally on a diet of straw- 
berries and cream, and would quite 
soon be unutterably thankful to be 
given biscuits and cheese to provide 
a welcome and far more satisfying 
meal, 

—Rusy M. Ayres. 


Like Marries Like 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE INDICATES 
that similarity of traits influences 
matrimonial selection. A man likes a 
woman who thinks on most subjects 
as he does—which may help explain 
why sO many marriages are dull. 
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Even on physical traits it is doubt- 
ful if one seeks opposites as often as 
is popularly believed. In the long run, 
men are unwilling to marry women 
whose appearance would make the 
combination too conspicuous. This 
shows in the reluctance of men to 
marry women taller than themselves. 

When one does see a little man with 
an oversized wife, the chances are 
that she is above average cleverness. 
She had to be fairly shrewd to over- 
come his natural prejudice against 
looking as if he had been dragged to 
the altar by superior physical force. 
Probably he, too, is above average in- 
telligence or he wouldn’t have risen 
above fear of ridicule. 

—Frep C. KELLy. 


Wedding Taboos 


WHY ARE BRIDES CARRIED OVER THE 

doorstep? The reason for this 
goes back to an old Roman super- 
stition that a bride who stumbled 
into her new house was courting bad 
luck. Thus the husband had to carry 
her. 

There are dozens of other wedding 
taboos which have their origins in 
some old superstitions. For instance, 
a girl must not be married on a 
Friday. And she must not wear 
pearls at her wedding, because pearls 
were supposed to represent tears. 

—The Advocate. 


Law Against Mothers-in- 
Law 
S THERE A LAW AGAINST MOTHERS- 


in-law? There certainly is. In 
New South Wales, Australia, the 
mother-in-law and groom may not 
ever speak to each other, and in 
some tribes the groom is not even 
allowed to pronounce her name as 
long as they are both alive. 

—Liberty. 
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E more @ marriage union is 

based on the Divine, the more 
the husband and wife are in har- 
mony with God, the more they 
find in each other that eternal 
fascination and satisfaction which 
transcends earthly frailties and 
disappointments. 

Such love reaches to the soul 
itself, invisible and immatenial, 
whose beauty can only augment 
with age, even while the beauty 
of the body fades. 

—BIsHoP FULTON SHEEN, 
Three to Get Married. 











Plain Wives Best 


E UGLY WOMAN STRIVES TO 

please, for she has not the tyranny 
of beauty. She does not fear old age 
and its wrinkles, for her countenance 
has little to degenerate. 

She caters to the man’s mind and 
his ambitions, for she realises she 
cannot intoxicate his senses. The 
ugly ‘oman does not parade herself 
vainly, demanding costly clothes for 
this purpose; she knows reluctantly 
that her face is her misfortune. 

She has little jealousy, for she has 
not competed greatly with other 
women, If she waxes fat, she knows 
that stoutness gives her a more com- 
fortable appearance. 

The ugly woman interferes little 
with her husband and his comings 
and goings, for she realises that she 
was fortunate to be married at all, 
The ugly woman is a blessing in dis- 
guise and makes a better wife than 
the exacting, flirting, costly beautiful 
woman, whose full devotion may not 
be certified until the only enemy 
woman cannot conquer, Old Age, 
has bankrupted her physical assets, 

—WILL Jupy. 


CWO 
LYING is the greatest acknowledgment of the force of truth. 











SHORT STORY 





A Pair of Muddy Shoes 


LENNOX ROBINSON 
ts) 


AM going to try to write it down 
lem simply, just as it happened. 
I am twenty-two years old, my 
parents are dead, I have no brothers 
or sisters; the only near relation I 
have is Aunt Margaret, my father’s 
sister. She ig unmarried and lives 
alone in a little house in the country 
in the west of County Cork. She is 
kind to me and I often spend my 
holidays with her, for I am poor and 
have few friends. 

I am a school-teacher—that is to 
say, I teach drawing and singing. I 
am a visiting teacher at two or three 
schools in Dublin. I make a fair in- 
come, enough for a single woman to 
live comfortably on, but father left 
debts behind him, and until these 
are paid off I have to live very 
simply. I suppose I ought to eat 
more and eat better food. People 
sometimes think I am nervous and 
highly strung: I look rather 
fragile and delicate, but really I am 
not. I have slender hands, with pale, 
tapering fingers—the sort of hands 
people call “ artistic.” 


HOPED very much that my aunt 


would invite me to _ spend 
Christmas with her. I happened to 
have very little money; I had paid 
off a big debt of poor father’s, 
and that left me very short, and I 


felt rather weak and ill. I didn’t 
quite know how I’d get through the 
holidays unless I went down to my 
aunt’s. However, ten days before 
Christmas the invitation came. You 
may be sure I accepted it gratefully, 
and when my last school broke up 
on the 2oth I packed my trunk, 
gathered up the old sentimental 
songs Aunt Margaret likes best, and 
set off for Rosspatrick. 


[7 tains a great deal in West Cork 

in the winter: it was raining when 
Aunt Margaret met me at the 
station. “It’s been a terrible month, 
Peggy,” she said, as she turned the 
pony’s head into the long road that 
runs for four muddy miles from the 
station to Rosspatrick. “I think it’s 
rained every day for the last six 
weeks. And the storms! We lost a 
chimney two days ago: it came 
through the roof, and let the rain 
into the ceiling of the spare bed- 
room. I’ve had to make you up a 
bed in the  lumber-room till 
Jeremiah Driscoll can be got to 
mend the roof.” 

I assured her that any place 
would do me; all I wanted was her 
society and a quiet time. 

“TI can guarantee you those,” she 
said. “Indeed, you look tired out: 
you look as if you were just after a 
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bad illness or just before one. That 
teaching is killing you.” 

The lumber-room was really very 
comfortable. It was a large room 
with two big windows; it was on the 
ground floor, and Aunt Margaret 
had never used it as a bedroom be- 
cause people are often afraid of 
sleeping on the ground floor. 


WE stayed up very late talking over 

the fire. Aunt Margaret came 
with me to my bedroom; she stayed 
there for a long time, fussing about 
the room, hoping I’d be comfortable, 
pulling about the furniture, looking 
at the bedclothes. 

At last I began to laugh at her. 
“Why shouldn’t I be comfortable? 
Think of my horrid little bedroom 
in Brunswick Street! What’s wrong 
with this room?” 

“ Nothing—oh, nothing,” she said 
rather hurriedly, and kissed me and 
left me. 

I slept very well. I never opened 
my eyes till the maid called me, and 
then after she had left me I dozed 
off again. I had a ridiculous dream. 
I dreamed I was interviewing a rich 
old lady: she offered me a thousand 
a year and comfortable rooms to 
live in. My only duty was to keep her 
clothes from moths; she had quan- 
tities of beautiful, costly clothes, and 
she seemed to have a terror of them 
being eaten by moths. I accepted 
her offer at once. I remember saying 
to her gaily, “The work will be no 
trouble to me, I like killing moths.” 


[? was strange I should say that, 
because I really don’t like killing 


moths—I hate killing anything. 
But my dream was easily explained, 
for when I woke a second later (as 
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it seemed), I was holding a dead 
moth between my finger and thumb, 
Aunt Margaret was in the dining- 
room, and full of profuse and 
anxious inquiries about the night I 
had spent. I soon relieved her 
anxieties, and we laughed together 
over my dream and the new posi- 
tion I was going to fill. It was very 
wet all day and I didn’t stir out of 
the house. I sang a great many 
songs, I began a pencil-drawing of 
my aunt—a thir» I had been mean- 
ing to make fo. years—but I didn’t 
feel well, I felt headachy and 
nervous—just irom being in the 
house all day, I suppose. I felt the 
greatest disclination to go to bed. J 
felt afraid, I don’t know of what. 


THT night the moment I fell 

asleep I began to dream. I 
thought I was looking down at my- 
self from a great height. I saw my- 
self in my nightdress crouching in 
a corner of the bedroom. I remem- 
ber wondering why I was crouching 
there, and I came nearer and looked 
at myself again, and then I saw that 
it was not myself that crouched 
there—it was a large white cat; it 
was watching a mouse-hole. I was 
relieved and I turned away. As I did 
so I heard the cat spring. I started 
round. It had a mouse between its 
paws, and it looked up at me, 
growling as a cat does. Its face was 
like a woman’s face—was like my 
face. Probably that doesn’t sound at 
all horrible to you, but it happens 
that I have a deadly fear of mice, 
The idea of holding one between my 
hands, of putting my mouth to one, 
of—oh, I can’t bear even to write it. 

I think I woke screaming. I know 
when I came to myself I had 
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jumped out of bed and was stand- 
ing on the floor. I lit the candle and 
searched the room. In one corner 
were some boxes and trunks; there 
might have been a mouse-hole be- 
hind them, but I hadn’t the 
courage to pull them out and look. 
I kept my candle lighted and stayed 
awake all night. 

The next day was fine and frosty. 
I went for a long walk in the morn- 
ing and for another in the afternoon. 
When bedtime came I was very 
tired and sleepy. I went to sleep at 
once and slept dreamlessly all night. 


[™ was the next day that I noticed 

my hands getting queer. “ Queer” 
perhaps isn’t the right word, for, of 
course, cold does roughen and 
coarsen the skin, and the weather 
was frosty enough to account for 
that. But it wasn’t only that the 
skin was rough, the whole hand 
looked larger, stronger, not like my 
own hand. 

I remember once, when I was 
a child at school, putting on another 
girl’s boots by mistake one day. I 
had to go about till evening in them, 
and I was perfectly miserable. I 
could not stop myself from looking 
at my feet, and they seemed to me 
to be the feet of another person. 
That sickened me, I don’t know 
why. I felt a little like that now 
when I looked at my hands. Aunt 
Margaret noticed how rough and 
swollen they were, and she gave me 
cold cream, which I rubbed on 
them before I went to bed. 

I lay awake for a long time. I was 
thinking of my hands. I didn’t seem 
to be able not to think of them. 
They seemed to grow bigger and 
bigger in the darkness; they seemed 
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monstrous hands, the hands of 
some horrible ape, they seemed to 
fill the whole room. Of course if I 
had struck a match and lit the 
candle I’d have calmed myself in a 
minute, but, frankly, I hadn’t the 
courage. When I touched one hand 
with the other it seemed rough and 
hairy, like a man’s. 

At last I fell asleep. I dreamed 
that I got out of bed and opened the 
window. For several minutes I stood 
looking out. It was bright moon- 
light and bitterly cold. I felt a great 
desire to go for a walk. I dreamed 
that I dressed myself quickly, put 
on my slippers, and stepped out of 
the window. The frosty grass 
crunched under my feet. I walked, 
it seemed for miles, along a road I 
never remembered being on before. 


PRESENTLY I reached the crest of 
a hill, and beside the road, in 
the middle of a bare field, stood a 
large house. It was a gaunt, three- 
storied building, there was an air of 
decay about it. Maybe it had once 
been a gentleman’s place, and was 
now occupied by a herd. There are 
many places like that in Ireland. In a 
window of the highest story there 
was a light. I decided I would go to 
the house and ask the way home. A 
gate closed the grass-grown avenue 
from the road; it was fastened and I 
could not open it, so I climbed it. It 
was 2 high gate but I climbed it 
easily, and I remember thinking in 
my dream, “If this wasn’t a dream I 
could never climb it so easily.” 

I knocked at the door, and after I 
had knocked again the window of 
the room in which the light shone 
was opened, and a _ voice said, 
“Who's there? What do you want?” 





A PAIR OF MUDDY SHOES 


[™ came from a middle-aged woman 

with a pale face and dirty strands 
of grey hair hanging about her 
shoulders. 

I said, “Come down and speak 
to me; I want to know the way back 
to Rosspatrick.” 

I had to speak two or three times 
to her, but at last she came down and 
opened the door mistrustfully. She 
only opened it a few inches and 
barred my way. I asked her the road 
home, and she gave me directions in 
a nervous, startled way. 

Then I dreamed that I said, “ Let 
me in to warm myself.” 

“It’s late; you should be going 
home.” 

But I and 


laughed, suddenly 


pushed at the door with my foot and 
slipped past her. 

I remember she said, “ My God,” 
in a helpless, terrified way. It was 


strange that she should be frightened, 
and I, a young girl all alone in a 
strange house with a strange woman, 
miles from anyone I knew, should 
not be frightened at all. As I sat 
warming myself by the fire while she 
boiled the kettle (for I had asked for 
tea), and watching her timid, terri- 
fied movements, the queerness of the 
position struck me, and I said, laugh- 
ing, “ You seem afraid of me.” 

“Not at all, miss,” she replied, in 
a voice which almost trembled. 

“You needn’t be, there’s not the 
least occasion for it,”*I said, and I 
laid my hand on her arm. 

She looked down at it as it lay 
there, and said again, “Oh, my 
God,” and staggered back against the 
range. 


ND so for half a minute we re- 
mained. Her eyes were fixed on 
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my hand which lay on my lap; it 
seemed she could never take them 
off it. 

“ What is it?” I said. 

“You’ve the face of a girl,” she 
whispered, “and—God help me— 
the hands of a man.” 

I looked down at my hands. They 
were large, strong and sinewy, covered 
with coarse red hairs. Strange to say, 
they no longer disgusted me: I was 
proud of them—proud of their 
strength, the power that lay in them. 

“Have you ever seen such strong 
hands before?” I smiled at her. 

“ They’re—they’re Ned’s hands,” 
she said at last, speaking in a 
whisper. 

She put her own hand to her 
throat as if she were choking, and 
the fastening of her blouse gave way. 
It fell open. She had a long throat; 
it was moving as if she were finding 
it difficult to swallow. I wondered 
whether my hands would go round 
it. 

Suddenly I knew they would, and 
I knew why my hands were large and 
sinewy, I knew why power had been 
given to them. I got up and caught 
her by the throat. She struggled so 
feebly; slipped down, striking her 
head against the range; slipped down 
on to the red-tiled floor and lay 
quite still, but her throat still moved 
under my hand and I never loosened 
my grasp. 

And presently, kneeling over her, 
I lifted her head and bumped it 
gently against the flags of the floor. 
I did this again and again; lifting it 
higher, and striking it harder and 
harder, until it was crushed in like 
an egg, and she lay still. She was 
choked and dead. 

And I left her lying there and ran 
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from the house, and as I stepped on 
to the road I felt rain in my face. 
The thaw had come. 


HEN I woke it was morning. Little 

by little my dream came back 
and filled me with horror. I looked 
at my hands. They were so tender 
and pale and feeble. I tifted them to 
my mouth and kissed them. 

But when Mary called me half an 
hour later she broke into a long, 
excited story of a woman who had 
been murdered the night before, how 
the postman had found the door open 
and the dead body. “ And sure, miss, 
it was here she used to live long 
ago; she was near murdered once, by 
her husband, in this very room; he 
tried to choke her, she was half killed 
—that’s why the mistress made it a 
lumber-room. They put him in the 
asylum afterwards; a month ago he 
died there I heard.” 


Y mother was Scotch, and claimed 
she had the gift of prevision. It 
was evident she had bequeathed it 
to me. I was enormously excited. I 
sat up in bed and told Mary my 
dream. 

She was not very interested, people 
seldom are in other people’s dreams. 
Besides, she wanted, I suppose, to 
tell her news to Aunt Margaret. She 
hurried away. I lay in bed and 
thought it all over. I almost laughed, 
it was so strange and fantastic. 

But when I got out of bed I 
stumbled over something. It was a 
little muddy shoe. At first I hardly 
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recognised it, then I saw it was one 
of a pair of evening shoes I had; 
the ot’er shoe lay near it. They were 
a pret’, little pair of dark blue satin 
shoes, they were a present to me 
from a girl I loved very much, she 
had given them to me only a week 
ago. 


LAST night they had been so fresh 

and new and smart. Now they 
were scratched, the satin cut, and 
they were covered with mud. Some- 
one had walked miles in them. 

And I remember in my dream how 
I had searched for my shoes and put 
them on. 

Sitting on the bed, feeling sud- 
denly sick and dizzy, holding the 
muddy shoes in my hand, I had in a 
blinding instant a vision of a red- 
haired man who lay in this room 
night after night for years, hating a 
sleeping white-faced woman who lay 
beside him, longing for strength and 
courage to choke her. I saw him come 
back, years afterwards—freed by 
death—to this room; saw him seize 
on a feeble girl too weak to resist 
him; saw him try her, strengthen her 
hands, and at last—through her— 
accomplish his unfinished deed .. . 
The vision passed all in a flash as it 
had come. I pulled myself together. 
“That is nonsense, impossible,” I 
told myself. “ The murderer will be 
found before evening.” 


Bvt in my hand I still held the 
muddy shoes. I seem to be hold- 
ing them ever since. 


iC t 
NE that is proud of his birth is like a turnip. There is 
nothing good of him but what is underground. 


—SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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A poet in the making bares his soul 


When Yeats Spoke His Mind 





LIKE to write to you as if 
talking to myself,” wrote 23- 
years-old William Butler Yeats 

to 27-years-old Katharine Tynan, of 
Clondalkin, County Dublin. During 
his few years of exile in London, she 
was his close personal link with 
Ireland, where his roots were deep- 
buried. Those early formative years, 
when the poet within Yeats was find- 
ing and fulfilling his genius, are 
frankly revealed in Roger McHugh’s 
edition of W. B. Yeats’ Letters to 
Katharine Tynan (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. 18/-). 

Although it was the centre of a 
happy, normal family life with his 
parents, his brother Jack and his two 
sisters, Lolly and Lily, London 
made William intolerably homesick 
for Ireland. He begged Miss Tynan 
to write him:— 


You do not know what a satis- 
faction a letter is. Any breath 
from Ireland blows pleasurably in 
this hateful London, where you 
cannot go five paces without see- 
ing some wretched object broken 
either by wealth or poverty. 

London gives him. nothing :— 

I pour out all my grievances 
against this melancholy London— 
I sometimes imagine that the souls 
of the lost are compelled to walk 
through its streets perpetually. 
One feels them passing like a 
whiff of air... Hey-ho, I wish I 





Higher Education for Women 


HAT poor delusiveness is all 

this “higher education of 
women”! Men have set up a 
great mill called examinations, to 
destroy the imagination. Why 
should women go through it? 
Circumstance does not drive 
them. They come out with no 
repose, no peacefulness, their 
minds no longer quiet gardens 
full of secluded paths and 
umbrage-circled nooks, but loud 
as chaffering market places. 


—W. B. Ygats to K. Tynan. 











was out of London in order that 
I might see the world. Here one 
gets into one’s minority among 
the people who are like one’s self 
—mystical literary folk, and such 
like. Down at Sligo one sees the 
whole world in a day’s walk, 
every man is a class. 


UGH he was born in Dublin 

—at § Sandymount Avenue— 
Sligo tugs always at his heart 
strings : — 

The place that has really in- 
fluenced my life the most is Sligo. 
There used to be two dogs there, 
one smooth-haired, one curly- 
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haired—I used to follow them all 
day long. I knew all their occupa- 
tions, when they hunted for rats 
and when they went to the rabbit 
warren. They taught me to dream, 
maybe. Since then, I follow my 
thoughts as I then followed the 
two dogs, the smooth and the 
curly, wherever they lead me. 
Even as a young man, he had very 
determined views on _ literature, 
views which he held to the end o* 
his long life. No literature, he mai.- 
tained, can be great without being 
great in nationality and that Ireland 
is the true subject for the Irish 
writer. He reminds “ Katey” :— 
Remember, by being as Irish as 
you can, you will be more original 
and true to yourself and in the 
long run more interesting, even to 
English readers. 


There is a note of prophecy in his 
letter announcing that his Poems 
(1895) had gone to press: — 

I wonder how they will receive 
it in Ireland. Patronise it, I expect, 
and give it faint praise, and yet I 
feel it is good, that whether the 
coming generations in England 
accept me or reject me, the com- 
ing generations in Ireland cannot 
but value what I have done. 


HE personality sketched in these 

sincere letters is that of a talented 
and hardworking writer of genius, 
who was dogged by ill-health 
(probably because of overwork) and 
dunned by troubles, literary and 
monetary. The literary problems in- 
cluded publishers’ rejections, in- 
tolerable delays while articles were 
“wnder consideration,” the ever- 
multiplying boxes of unsaleable 
MSS. :— 

Work too strange one moment 
and too incoherent the next for 
any first-class magazine, and too 
ambitious for local papers. Yet I 
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don’t know that it is ambition, for 

I have no wish to write a saleable 

story. Ambitious, no—I am as 

easily pleased as a mouse in the 
wainscot, and am only anxious to 
get along without being false to 
my literary notions of what is 
good. .. . But itis hard to go on 
industriously writing for the MSS. 

boxes. It tends to brings about a 

state of things when one is too 

idle to be industrious and too in- 
dustrious to be idle. 

Printers’ errors in a poem of his 
published in The Gael evoked this 
sardonic author’s letter to the 
Editor : — 

Dear Sir—I write to correct a 
mistake. The curious poem in 
your issue of the 19th instant was 
not by me, but by the compositor, 
who is evidently an imitator of 
Browning. I congratulate him on 
the exquisite tact with which he 
has caught some of the confusion 
of his master. I take an interest 
in the matter, having myself a 
poem of the same name as yet un- 
published. 


[LL-HEALTH, he confesses, some- 

times drove him to write “petulant 
pages,” which he sought to chop 
out, in revision of his work. Over- 
work would bring on a state of 
collapse :— 

I have one of my “collapses” 
on. I have had it these last three 
or four days . . . The doctor says 
that I have been wearing myself 
out and has directed me to live 
more deliberately and _ leisurely. 
By no means an easy thing for 
anyone of my temperament. I 
have something wrong with my 
heart, but not of an important 
nature. 

When things are bad, he does not 
write : — 

I keep my black moods out of 
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my letters by keeping my letters 
out of my black moods. One 
knows at the worst of them, how- 
ever, that the sun and the wind 
will together make the path merry 
again. 

Money troubles were a constant 
worry; sometimes, even a few shill- 
ings made all the difference. A post- 
script records :— 

I got £2 from United Ireland; 
as soon as I get it changed I will 
send your father the 5/- I 
borrowed. 

The next letter opens with an 
apology :— 

I send the §/- I owe your 
father. I was about to send it 
some time ago when paid by 
United Ireland, but there was a 
sudden call for money—we were 
changing houses—and so I have 
had to wait till now. 


In one letter, he tells “ Katey” 
that the family finances are low:— 


The Tract Society are full up 
with drawings and, as a result, 
my father has sold but little 
lately. Accordingly, the family 
“swalley hold,” to use a Sligo 
term, is unusually greedy. I 
have been doing rather well, 
fortunately. 
economic 


was this 


NO doubt it 

stringency which drove him to 
do hack-work, including those banal 
verses for the Tract Society illustra- 
tion of a girl praying in church, 


published in the Girls’ Own 
Paper : — 
She prays for father, mother dear, 
To Him with thunder shod, 
She prays for every falling tear 


In the Holy Church of God. 


For all good men now fallen ill, 
For merry men that weep, 
For holiest teachers of His will, 

And common men that sleep. 


The sunlight flickering on the 
pews, 

The sunlight in the air, 

The flies that dance in threes and 
twos, 

They seem to join her prayer. 
But despite hard work, ill health 

and plenty of money troubles, there 
runs through these letters a light- 
hearted vein of social gossip making 
them most _ readable. He _ gives 
“Katey” family mews; Lolly is 
learning to teach kindergarten and 
is doing the housekeeping; Lily is 
working in the Morris household. 
At Morris’s house, Yeats and Shaw 
met for the first time :— 

Last night at Morris’s I met 
Bernard Shaw, who is certainly 
very witty. But like most people 
who have wit rather than humour, 
his mind is maybe somewhat 
wanting in depth. However, his 
stories are good, they say. 


; B. is on the look-out for tit- 
bits of news for Miss Tynan. 
One letter ends :— 

Really I have no news, except 
that “Daniel O’Connell,” our 
black kitten, having caten too 
much melon, is sleeping it off at 
my feet. 

Soon after, comes the sad news :— 


Our little black cat, Daniel 
O’Connell, ate some mice that had 
been poisoned and he died last 
Sunday. 

He tells her about his visit to 
W. E. Henley in hospital :— 

He had his leg cut off there. 
Should like him greatly but for 
the journalists who flock about 
him. I hate journalists. There is 
nothing in them but tittering, 
jeering emptiness. They have all 
made what Dante calls the Great 
Refusal. That is, they have ceased 
to be self-centred, have given up 
their individuality The 
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shallowest people on the ridge of 

the earth. 

Later, on a visit to Henley, he 
found that writer again surrounded 
by journalists :— 

Went to Henley’s and heard the 
interesting question of the thick- 
ness of steaks in different parts of 
the world discussed at great 
length. The Lord deliver us from 
journalists ! 


Mauve Gonne, brilliant in her 

youth and beauty, visited the 
Yeats’ home early in 18389. Evidently, 
Miss Tynan twitted W. B. with 
having been swept off his feet by 
this tempestuous young lovely, for 
he writes in March, 1889:— 

Who told you that I am “ taken 
up with Miss Gonne”? I think 
she is very good-looking, and that 
is all I think about her. What you 
say of her fondness for sensation 
is probably true. I sympathise 
with her love of the national idea 
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rather than any secondary land 
movement, but care not much for 
the kind of Red Indian feathers 
in which she has trapped out that 
idea. We had some talk as to the 
possibility of getting my Countess 

O’Shea acted by amateurs in 

Dublin and she felt inclined to 

help, indeed suggested the 

attempt herself, if I remember 
rightly. 

Two years later he proposed to 
and was rejected by the beautiful 
Maud Gonne. But he does not 
reveal this in these letters to 
“Katey.” His unpublished auto- 
biography shows that he thought 
seriously of marriage with Miss 
Tynan—mainly because he suspec- 
ted that she was in love with him, 
Her marriage, in 1893, to Henry 
Hinkson put any such idea out of 
Yeats’ mind. And when, soon after, 
the Hinksons settled in Ealing, the 
need for letters ceased. To the end 
they remained good friends. 


4a 
—sn 
COUNTRYMAN and his wife were about to make their 


first air journey. When the husband had bought the 
tickets, his wife, who had been standing by, pulled him 


aside. 


“Jim,” she said anxiously, “I’m afraid you’ve made a 


mistake.” 


“How?” Jim wanted to know. 
“I heard you asking for return tickets,” the wife told 


him. 
we are!” 


“What made you do that, you fool? Isn’t it going 


—JouN J. Brosnan. 


Ew Cook: “ Yes, ma’am, my last mistress was very 
quick-tempered, She’d flare up, call me names, and———” 
Mistress: “ Ah, I know, and the next minute was sorry 


she had done so.” 


New Cook: “ That’s right, ma’am. And so will anybody 


else who calls me names.” 


"THE next (November) issue of THE Irish Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, October 29th. 
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protects gum tissues, destroys bacteria 
that cause decay and mouth odours; 
it is a complete toothpaste that 
safeguards your whole mouth. 
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The thrilling story of the 
first successful East to 
West Atlantic flight, told 
by the surviving member 
of the expedition 


Col. }. C. Fitzmaurice 


in his 


BREMEN 


Silver Jubilee Book 


The conquest of the atlantic by air 
has all the epic qualities of its conquest 
by sea by the intrepid voyagers of the 
15th century, 

Men—and women too—of courage 
and vision gave their lives in gallant 
efforts to do what was considered the 
impossibie. Although Alcock and 
Whitten-Brown astonished the world 
in 1919 by their America-to-Ireland 
flight, the Atlantic was not yet con- 
quered. It was not till 1928 that the 
first east-to-west crossing succeeded 
after a grim history of failure and dis- 
aster, The dream had become a reality 
and the Bremen flight made world 
history. 

The whole fascinating story is told 
by Col, Fitzmaurice only surviving 
member of the gallant crew of three, 
with the verve and humour typical of 
men who have dared much and done 
triumphantly. 


PRICE 1/6 NETT 
Bound 3/6 Edition 
Available from booksellers, 
bookstalis or from the publishers 
FHE PARKSIDE PRESS LIMITED, 
43 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN 








IRISH FAMILY CRESTS and 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS’ 
suitable for framing 


Beautifully printed size 12}” x 20” in full colour from 
illustrations supplied by the Irish Genealogical Office. 
A short history accompanies each crest. 


The following titles are now available from stock : 
O'REILLY FITZGERALD COSTELLO 
MURPHY O'KEEFFE McLOUGHLIN 
KEARNEY CLANCY McGRATH 
O'NEILL WALSH O'CONNOR 
McCARTHY CALLAGHAN O'DOHERTY 
O'ROURKE O'’MAHONY O'’SULLIVAN 
KAVANAGH O'BRIEN RYAN 
QUINN O'DONNELL O' GALLAGHER 
McNAMARA O’'CARROLL BARRY 
O'BYRNE LYNCH BRENNAN 
O' KELLY O'SHEA KENNEDY 
DOYLE BURKE 


Other titles to follow. See later advertisements in this Magazine. 


Obtainable from: Messrs. Eason & Son, Ltd., T. J}. Coleman, Combridges, Browne 

& Nolan Litd., and Clery Ltd., Dublin, or direct from the Printers and Publishers: 

Hobson Morris & Co. (Dublin) Ltd., 56 Marrowbone Lane, Dublin. 

Prices in the United Kingdom and Eire : 7/6 each plus 3/6 packing and postage. Australia, 

New Zealand and South Africa: 15/- each, packing and postage free. United States and 
Canada : 14/- each, packing and postage free. 
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If Your Name 
is Murphy 


VINCENT J. RYAN 
2 


F your name is Murphy, then yours 
Ii: the largest clan of all the Irish. 
The surname Murphy was first 
recorded in history in 950 A.D. or 
thereabouts. It was then in its Gaelic 
form which was O Murchadha. The 
“©” stands for “ grandson, descen- 
dant of ”, and in this instance it is 
from one Murchadh, a sea warrior, 
that the Murphys take their name. 
The Murphys became the most 
prolific of all the Irish clans and they 
have spread all over the globe, play- 
ing an important réle in the world’s 
history. At present, there are still 
some 40,000 Murphys in Ireland, and 
they number hundreds of thousands 
overseas. 

Incidentally, it is time to debunk 
the generally accepted belief that the 
nickname “ Spud ” Murphy owes its 
origin to the slang word for potato. 
In actual fact, it has a much more 
commonsensical origin, for the 
“spud” was the short spade (in 
Gaelic “spaid”) which Irish farm 
,orkers used when digging potatoes. 
These workers hired themselves out 
to farmers and brought their short 
spades with them. 

The Irish have always been pecu- 
liarly prone to the giving of nick- 
names; and because so many of these 


The small shields designate former 
Murphy territories 
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workers were named Murphy, the 
nickname “Spud” in the course of 
time attached itself permanently to 
them. 


WHEN the surname O Murchadha 

began to be anglicised, early 
phonetical variations were O’Mor- 
chowe, O’Muracha, Murchoe, O’Mor- 
oghoe; later corruptions were 
O’Morphy, Murphie, Morphy, 
O’Murphy, while now the “O” has 
been dropped. 

Also anglicised to Murphy is the 
old Irish name Mac Murchadha, 
which also comes from the same root, 
Murchadh—sea warrior. Variations 
in this latter name are McMurphewe, 
McMurroghowe, McMoroghoe, Mac- 
Murrough, MacMurrow, Murrough, 
Morrough, Morrogh, Murrow, Mor- 
row, Morrowson. 

A small proportion of Murphys 
are also descendants of the old 
Mac Murchaidh families, a variation 
of the Ulster Murphys, and this 
name, as well as having been angli- 
cised to Murphy, changed to 
McMurchie, McMurphie, Mac- 
Murchy, Murchison. 
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‘THE most important branch of the 

Murphys was that of County 
Wexford; another branch were chiefs 
in County Tyrone, and a third 
branch lords of a territory on the 
southern shore of Sligo Bay, now the 
parishes of Skreen and Templeboy, 
and were here dispossessed and dis- 
persed in the 13th century. 

In Wexford the Murphys ruled 
practically the whole territory and 
were the last of the Irish clans to 
enjoy their independence, for even 
up to A.D. 1500 they were permitted 
to keep their own armed police force. 
Whereas in most clans the chieftain 
was the strongest or most able man, 
with the Murphys the chieftainship 
went by descent. 


THE headquarters of this Wexford 
clan (which, even under enemy 
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occupation, were a law unto them- 
selves) was at Oulartleigh and they 
lived in Castle Ellis; this territory is 
still called the Murroes. 


J] 1537 in the reign of the English 

King Edward VI Dénal Méor, 
Chief of the Murphys, had all his 
estates confiscated by the British 
Crown. Only then was the power of 
the clan broken; the dispossessed 
clansmen scattered all over Ireland, 
and particularly over Carlow and 
Kilkenny, where they are today 
numerous. 

The Murphy Arms, a symbol of all 
that this spirited clan stood for, 
shows four lions rampant on a 
shield and the same device on the 
crest supporting a sheaf of corn. 
Their motto is Fortis et Hospitalis— 
Strong and Generous. 








HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your 
Family Crest mounted on 
polished hard wood base. 
Size 7” x 6’, 30/-. 
Postage extra 
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** Crock o’ Gold ’”? Whiskey 


NEW IRISH WHISKEY OF LIGHT 
character, especially blended to 
appeal to overseas customers, par- 
ticularly in the U.S.A., is now on 
the market. It is called “Crock o’ 
Gold,” and is produced by the 
world-renowned firm of W. and A. 
Gilbey, Ltd., O’Connell St., Dublin. 
Ireland is, of course, the original 
birthplace of whiskey itself, and the 
bottle design is of a shape that 
suggests a traditional Irish product. 
The front panel is decorated with 
the company’s crest, and the glass 
is of a special green colour. The 
bottle is closed by a stopper which 
is safeguarded by a seal of green 
ribbon affixed by a neck label bear- 
ing a shamrock design; over this is 
placed (and kept in place by a 
friction fit) a special anodised 
aluminium drinking cup in a soft 
gold finish. An outer re-use con- 
tainer of a specially woven Irish 
tweed fabric carries a small recipe 
booklet of cocktails which can be 
made with “Crock o’ Gold.” 


End Toothbrush Trouble 


© YOU EVER TAKE THE WRONG 

toothbrush when, _ sleepy-eyed, 
you begin the morning’s toilet? The 
possibility of this error can be 
avoided if you use the name brushes 
now being made by Varians, the 
well-known Dublin brush manufac- 
turers. These are obtainable at many 
stores and there are some six dozen 
names in stock. 

The most usual Irish names are 
included, but if yours does not 
happen to be included it will be 
gpecially inscribed for sixpence 
extra. The brushes have nylon 


bristles and are 1/6 each. Inciden- 
tally, the same firm produces a 
special toothbrush which makes 
children want to clean their teeth. 
This miracle is achieved by placing 
a whistle in the handle! 


Metal Garden Flowers 


NOVELTY FOR THE GARDEN ARE 

the new metal flowers which are 
designed to hold such articles as 
plates, glasses, cups or ash-trays. 
They are in the shapes of tulips and 
sunflowers, the latter being yellow, 
and the former red, pink or yellow; 
with each go green stems and 
leaves. 

The stems are screwed into the 
soil, or on cold days may be attached 
to a wooden base and brought in- 
doors. A glass will just fit into the 
chalice of the “tulip.” The “sun 
flower” has an ash-tray as centre, 
and this may be replaced with a cup 
and saucer or a plate. These 
coloured floral stands help to 
brighten an outdoor party and sell 
at 9/- each. 


Helps for the Housewife 


ERE ARE SOME USEFUL ITEMS FOR 
the housewife. First, circular 
knitting needles are now in the 
shops which give continuous knitting 
without any side seams; 1/3 each. 
At 9d. each are comb sstrops. 
Finger and thumb stall sets protect 
the first finger and thumb when you 
are peeling fruit or scraping vege- 
tables; these are sold two stalls to 
the set at 9d. the set. 
At 1/3 each are booklets contain- 
ing, as well as hints on home sew- 
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ing on every page, safety pins, 
hooks, eyes, meedies and snap 
fasteners. 


Cardboard needle cases that open 
out, show a silhouetted Punch and 
Judy show, are 9d. each; the packet 
includes a needle threader. 

Shallow ornamental baskets which 
can be used as storage or work 
baskets are made of sea grass with 
touches of colour, and are in various 
sizes from 2/6 to 11/6. 


Our Irish Ancestors 


HE SECRETARY OF THE IRISH 

Ancestry Guild, 22 Farmhill 
Road, Dundrum, Co. Dublin, which 
supplies a detailed family history, 
map and Coat of Arms on every 
Irish family, tells us that this feature 
—which recently mentioned the 
Guild—must be read in_ every 
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corner of the globe, for patriotic 
Irish people have written from New 
Zealand, Rhodesia, South Africa, 
Newfoundland, Hawaii, Germany, 
the Aran Islands, Jersey, Paris, 
Chicago, Australia, Barcelona and 
Belfast. 

There are a total of some 15,000 
different anglicised forms of Irish 
names, he tells us, anc some of the 
unusual but true Irish names about 


which he has received queries 
are: Cunny, Collopy, Gaugy, 
McChrystall, Prunty, Oogan, 
O’Thina, Dugidan, Cosker, Mac- 


Luney, Sliny, McShekish, Crampsey, 
Clowney, Gehagan, Keoghoe, Mac- 
Gourkey, Ginnaw, MacGaggy, 
Whooly, Zouche, Whearty, Wilhair, 
Wingle, Wooloughan, Yourell, 
Maddy, MacWillie, MacSwiggin, 
MacRub—all anglicised forms of 
our old Gaelic names. 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
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| Drama 
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| 


Courthouse.” 
Miscellaneous 


Price 


An Cordin v AN CeALLAC 
An Irish translation by Padraic Og O Conaire of Roger 
McHugh’s historical drama 


So suid 
As its title implies “So Sid’ 
of short stories, essays, verse, etc., including original work 
and translations from several European languages. By the late 


liam 6 RINN 


’ is a miscellany—a collection 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 


poilseackin rnialtTais 
G.P.0. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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Street 
2s. Od. 


Trial at Green 
Price 


4s. Od. 














or call TWA 


For details and booking t | agent 
651. 


ings, see your travel a 
44 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. Phone 4 
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— Herring 
Pond 





HEN Csuinness’s brewery 
in New York 


operations a supply of 


began 


the special Guinness yeast was flown 
across to start the first brew. 
That 


Gsuinness 


is one of the reasons why 
New York 


corresponds exactly, in flavour and 


brewed in 


goodness, to Guinness from its 








native Dublin. Identity of skill and 


experience, and of the natural 
wholesome ingredients from which 
(suinness has been brewed ever since 
1759. also contribute to this happy 
result. 

Guinness, thank goodness, is just 
as good for you on both 


sides of the herring pond. 


(iuinness is wood for vouevery where 
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